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Ir is but a stone’s throw from the High 
| Court of Chancery—High, as we say also of 

venison or pheasant, when it gets into very 
bad odour—to the London Mechanics’ Insti- 
tion in Southampton Buildings. After a 
ramble among lawyers in their wigs and 
gowns, and a good choke in the thick atmo- 
sphere of Chancery itself, we stepped in at 
once, one day*not long ago, among a multi- 
tude of children in “pinafores and jackets. 
| There they were, one or two hundred strong, 
taking their time from a teacher, clapping 
their hands and singing, “ Winter is coming, 
anda great many more songs. They eames 
much better ideas of harmony than the 
| argument of our learned brother, whom we 
had left speaking on the question, whether 
| money bequeathed to be distributed in equal 
shares to John and Mary Wilson and James 
| Brown—John and Mary being man and wife 
| —was to be divided into two parts or into 
| three, 
| The children, when we went among 
| them, were just passing from one class into 
| another, and met in the great lecture room 
| to sing together while they were about it. 
| Some filed i in, and some filed out ; some were 
on the floor, some in the gallery ; all seemed 
| to be happy enotigh, except one urchin at 
| the extreme corner of a gallery. He dis- 
| played an open copy-book before him to the 
| public gaze, by way of penance for transgres- 
| sions in the writing lesson, but he looked by 
| no means hopelessly dejected. 

There are three hundred and fifty children 
in attendance on this school, which is con- 
| ducted by five teachers. It is one of the 
| Birkbeck Schools, several of which are now 
| established in and about London for the 

children of parents who can pay sixpence a 
| week for schooling. The children here, we 
| were informed, are classed in the first instance | 
according to their ages in three divisions, the 
| first taking i in those under eight years ‘old ; 
|| the second, those between eight and eleven ; 
| the third, children older than eleven. These 
| form, in fact, three ages of youth. It is found 
| most’ convenient to teach children classed 
upon this principle, and to keep the elder 
and the younger boys from mutual action on 
| each other, because it would be impossible to 
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provide for such a school so many teachers 
as could exercise very minute supervision. 
In each of these three divisions, the children 
are subdivided for the purpose of instruction 
into two classes—the quis and the slow— 
which receive lessons suited to their respec- 
tive capacities. It is obvious that, without 
punishment, five teachers could not preserve 
discipline among three hundred and fifty 
boys; and therefore, though it is but seldom 
used, a cane is kept on the establishment. 

The children having clapped and sung 
together, sang their way out of the great 
room, in ‘file, while others began streaming in. 
We were invited to an Object Lesson, and 
marched off, (not venturing to sing our way 
into a class room,) where we took our seat 
among the pupils, whose age varied between 
eight. years and eleven, The teacher was 
before us. We were all attention. “ Hands 
down.” We did it. “Hands on knees.” 
Beautifully simultaneous. Very good. The 
lesson began. 

“T have something in my pocket,” said our 
teacher, “which I am always glad to have 
there.” We were old enough and worldly 
enough to know what he meant; but boys 
aspire to fill their pockets with so many things 
that, according to their minds, the some- 
thing i in the teacher’s pocket might be string, 
apple, knife, brass button, top, hardbake, stick 
of firewood for boat, crumbs, squirt, gun- 

owder, marbles, slate pencil, pea-shooter, 
rad-awl, or perhaps small cannon. They 
attempted no rash guess therefore at that 
stage ofthe problem. “ Boys, also,” our teacher 
continued, “like to have it, though when it 
gets into a boy’s pocket, I believe that it is 
often said to burn a hole there.” Instantly 
twenty outstretched hands indicated an idea 
demanding utterance in twenty heads, “Tf you 
please, sir, I know what it is.” “What is 
it?” “A piece of coal.” 

You draw your reasoning, my boy, from a 
part only of the information given to you, 
founding your view of things on the last 
words that sounded in your ears. We laughed 
at you, cheerfully; but when we see the 
same thing done in the world daily by your 


elders, we do not always find it laughing . i 


matter. 
“This little thing in my pocket,” the 
teacher continued, “has not much power by 
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itself, but when many of the same kind come 

together, they can do eye deeds. A number 
of them have assembled lately to build hand- 

some monuments to a great man, whose name 

you all ought to know, who made the penny 

loaf bigger than it used to be—do you know 

what great man that was?” Hands were 

out, answers were ready, but they ran pretty 

exclusively in favour of Prince Albert and the 

Duke of Wellington. “Iam sure,” says the | 
teacher, “ you must have heard who made all 

the loaves larger without altering their price, 

think again—who was it?” A confident 

voice hazarded the suggestion that it was 

“ Guy Fawkes,” and half-a-dozen voices cried 

“ Guy Fawkes.” There are always some to 

follow the absurdest lead if it be taken | 
confidently, in the great as in the little 

world, 

“Guy Fawkes ! nonsense, do you mean him | 
to be carried about in-your heads all through 
Novembet and December.” More inquiry 
at length elicited, after a little uncertain 
hovering about Louis Napoleon, the decisive 
opinion that the man who made bread cheap 
was Sir Robert Peel. “If you please, sir,” said | 
an argumentative little fellow, “he did not) 
make the penny loaf bigger.” “Why not?” | 
—*He did not make the loaf: he made the| 


baker make it.” The difficulty thus started | 
having been properly gone into, and further 


statement of the riddle having been given, it 
was at length fairly guessed, that the teacher’s 
object upon which he meant to talk with us 
that day was a Penny. 

We ascertained that it was round, that it 
was hard,.that it was brown, that it was 
heavy—by which we meant, as some of us 
explained, that it was heavier than the same 
quantity of water—that it was stamped on 
both sides, and so forth; also that it was 
made of copper. Pence being next regarded 
purely in the light of coppers, the name of| 
the metal, “Copper,” was written at the top 
of a black board, and a line was drawn, along 
which we were to place a regiment of qualities. | 
We began easily by asserting copper to be 
hard ; and showed our penetration by dis- 
covering that, since a penny would not do for | 
framing as a spy-glass, it must be opaque. 
Spell opaque? O dear, yes! twenty hands 
were out ; but we were not all so wise as we 
imagined. No matter; there are folks of 
bigger size elsewhere who undertake what 
they are not able to do, O-p-a-k-e ought to 
be right ; but, like not a few things of which 
we could argue that they must be right, it 
happened to be wrong, and so what was the 
use of talking. We heard a little boy in the 
corner whispering the truth, afraid as yet to 
utter it too boldly, It was not the only 
truth that has appeared first in a whisper. 
Yet, as truth is great and shall prevail, it | 
was but fit that we all finally determined 
upon 0-p-a-q-u-e ; and so we did; and we all 
uttered those letters from all corners of the 





room with the more perfect confidence as 


\ Conducted by 
they grew, by each repetition, more familiar 
to our minds. 

A young student in a pinafore, eight years 
old and short for his age, square and solid, 
who had been sitting on the front row, nearly 
opposite the teacher, was upon his legs. He 
had advaneed one or two steps on the floor 
holding out his hand; he had thought of 
another’ quality, and waited to catch Mr, 
Speaker’s eye. But our eyes wandered 
among the outstretched hands, and other 
lips cried, “It is Malleable;” so Malleable 
was written on the board,. It was not the 
word that still lurked"in the mind of Master 
Square, who in a solid mood kept his position 
in advance, ready to put forth his suggestion 
at the earliest opportunity. What Malleable 
meant, was the question over which we were 
now called upon to hammer, but we soon 
beat the answer out among ourselves ; and 
then we spelt the word, and Malleability into 
the bargain. Master Square uplifted his 
hand the moment we had finished; but there 
rose other hands again, and the young philoso- 
pher, biding his time in sturdy silence, listened 
through the discussion raised as to whether or 
not copper might be called odorous, This 
debate over, Square was again ready—but 
an eager little fellow cried that copper is 
tenacious, upon which there was a new quality 
submitted to our notice, which we must dis- 
cuss, explain, and of which the name had to 
be spelt. But Master Square’s idea had not 
yet been forestalled, and he, like copper, 
ranked tenacity among his qualities. Atlength 
he caught Mr. Chairman’s eye, and said with 
a small voice, “ Please, sir, I know a quality.” 
“And what is that?” the teacher asked. 
Little Square replied, as he resumed his seat, 
“Tt’s INORGANIC.” 

Here was a bombshell of a word thrown 
among us by this little fellow, but we did 
not flinch. Inorganic of course meant “ got 
no organs,” and we all knew what an organ 
was, and what a function was, and what 
were the grand marks of distinction between 
living and dead matter, and between animal 
and vegetable life. So we went on, with a 
little information about mining, and Giapiak 
of copper ore: a talk about pyrites, and suc 
matters. Three quarters of an hour had 
slipped away. The lesson ended, and there 
was another re-arrangement of the classes. 

There were copy-books to look at in the 
central lecture-room, to which we then re- 
turned ; in some of which “ Friends, Romans, 
Countrymen,” and other trifles from the poets 
seemed to have been copied from dictation. 
Around large maps, were little classes, each 
with a young monitor in the middle, demon- 
strating geography, and questioning with 
tongue and finger. We joined one group, 
but the small teacher faltered, and was 
uneasy in the presence of so tall a pupil; 
we passed to another group, and foun 
another monitor who clearly liked to be 
observed, and put on the important tone of 
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an instructor—not at all roughly, for he had 
no rough example in his eye—but with an 
amusing mimicry of ways and tones used by 
his elders. 

While we had been watching the fingers of 
this young gentleman, as they pointed out on 
a map some of the ways of the world, the 
classes had been formed again, and we were 
presently invited to attend another lesson. We 
had, this time, another teacher, and joined 
pupils more advanced in years ; the youngest 
were old fellows of eleven. 

“Tf you buy a loaf, what do you give for it ?” 
“Money.” “Whatismoney ?”—From this point 
we were carried through a series of questions 
on the social relations that exist in civilised 
communities. The boys readily defined and 
explained such terms as wealth, capital, wages, 
labour ; showed by a train of reasoning their 
perfect comprehension of the principle that 
governs our common divisions of labour, and 
the relative rewards of toil. 
old ground, but it was quite evident that they 
had not got their answer stereotyped, for half- 


a-dozen answers came to every question ; all | 


of them showing that the right idea was in 


in their methods of expression. 
exception of one boy, evidently oppressed by 


the languor of ill-health, there was not an| 
All went | 
heartily at the business in hand, and there | 


inattentive pupil in this class, 


was no mistaking the real interest they felt 
in the discussion through which they were 
led. A little fellow with light flaxen hair, 


luminary upon all points that were mooted. 
He made for himself a cushion of his knuckles, 
and he sat so on the backs of his hands, with 
his small legs reaching only half way to the 


* ground, his quick eyes bent on the teacher, 


and his face gladdened with a smile of intelli- 
gent pleasure in the train of reasoning that 
he had evidently mastered. Where others 
hesitated, he answered boldly and correctly ; 
where others knew their ground, he answered 
with them in his own way, but in an under 
voice, for the mere pleasure of working out 
the subject. He sat, and swung his legs, 
and smiled, and spake with the most complete 
independence. There was not a question that 
he did not answer, and there was not one of 
his answers that was not clearly and correctly 
given. It was a touch of the very pleasantest 
comedy, when this imperturbable young philo- 
sopher got the class over a difficult case, by 
suggesting the line of conduct which a 
capitalist would probably pursue in given cir- 
cumstances, A young man with his business 
head—he is eleven years old—and his know- 
ledge of the laws that regulate prices and 
other matters in the country, ought to be in 
Parliament. There are men there(and perhaps 
in the Cabinet), very much behind him in 
point of knowledge and acuteness on such 


topics. If he were put upon the table of 
the House so that honourable members could 
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|“ How?”—“*Some are more 


They went over | 
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see him—for his legs are very short—we are 
quite sure that his speeches would be shorter 
than his legs ; but we are quite sure also that 
there are in the said House, fifty or sixty 
gentlemen who might be wiser for accepting 
the instruction he would give them. 

What must be the practical effect of 
teaching the facts that concern social welfare 
to such children, let a scrap or two out of their 
present lesson testify. “ What are wages?” 
Answers vary in form: “The reward of 
labour,” “Capital employed to purchase 
labour,” and so forth. “When you become 
men, and work, and receive wages, will you all 
receive the same amount of money for your 
labour ?”—“ No, very different.”—* Why 
different ?”—“The price paid for labour will 
depend among other things upon the value of 
it, and that differs in different people.”— 
skilful than 
others.” Why so ?”—“ Because they have 
spent more time and pains, and perhaps 
money, to become able to do something ; and 
they must be paid more for the more that 
they have spent.”—* Then the rate of wages 


|that a man can earn in any business will 
the speaker’s mind, though the boys differed | 
With the | 


depend upon his skill ?”—“ Yes, and on other 
things ; men must be industrious. If two 
men are equally skilful, and one is more in- 
dustrious than another, the one that is more 
industrious will give more valuable labour, 
and the price obtained by labour depends on 


| the value of it.”——“ The rate of wages depends 
| then on the skill and industry of the labourer. 
|On anything else?” —“ Yes, he must be 
one of the youngest in the class, was quite a | 


sober. He may be very skilful and work hard, 


| but he may get drunk and be unable to turn 


his skill and industry to full account. If he 


| does that, he lessens his own value.”—“The 
| best wages then go to the man who is skilful, 
| industrious, and sober ; are any other qualities 


concerned in the contract between employer 
and employed?” A young sanitary re- 


| former shouted that “He must be clean ;” but 


it was then argued that there are trades in 
which no workman can be clean, and the 
necessity of cleanliness was therefore struck 
out of the list. “He must be honest,” said 
the little statesman. “If he is skilful, in- 
dustrious, and sober, without being trust- 
worthy, his value to the employer is destroyed.” 
Honesty was, therefore, added to the list. “He 
may be skilful, industrious, sober, and honest, 
yet, if he be nothing more,” said the teacher, 
“there is a workman who may beat him yet.” 
— “Yes,” half-a-dozen cried, “he must be 
punctual. If he is not punctual he is of less 
value than a man who is skilful, industrious, 
sober, honest, and punctual as well.” Having 
laid down these principles, the boys pro- 
ceeded to reason that the man with two good 
qualities was better off in prospects than the 
man with one ; and so on, up to the man with 
all five recommendations, whose prospect of 
wages would then be great, in proportion to 
the intensity of each. ; 

The relation between capital and popu- 
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lation, competition and the rise and fall of 
wages, were discussed in the same familiar 
way. Throughout the lesson, it was evident 
that the boys were becoming grounded in 
the truths that regulate the life before 
them, and that they knew it. They were 
learning how they must work, and why they 
must work. They were taught at what 
— human sympathy should step in, and 

oes very commonly step in, to smooth the 
business intercourse existing between man and 
man ; how, when a man droops in siekness, or a 
labourer becomes infirm, stronger hands com- 
monly are prompt to do a neighbour's work : 
forbearing to deprive him of the hire on which 
his bread depends. They learnt in what cases 
forbearance should be expected, but they learnt 
also that even in such cases it issometimes ab- 
sent ; that they must be prepared to do their 
duty of forbearance tow others, as the 
best foundation for a claim upon forbearance 
when they need it for themselves. Fluctua- 
tions of wages that depend on natural causes 
they were taught to understand and to accept 
as necessary facts, when they might hereafter 
occur within their own experience. And thus 
in fact these boys were.learning what work 
means, were trained to help themselves, and 
rescued from the unhappy crowd that yet for 
many years to come will act to its own hurt 
under the guidance of pot-house orators and 
pot-house prints. The little flaxen-headed 
statesman who dropped from his form when 
the lesson was over, and fell into the file for 
marching out, standing in his shoes one or 
two heads shorter than the boy before him, 
will, with Heaven’s leave, grow up to bea 
workman skilful, industrious, sober, honest, 
and punctual. We pictured him to ourselves 
as he will be hereafter, with a square bald head, 
sitting beside the neatest of wives, and 
arguing with his eldest son the question, how 
he shall dispose of certain capital into which a 
portion of his wages shall have been by that 
time converted. It is too much to hope that 
he will ever be Prime Minister. 

It had struck one o’clock, and whea we 
came again into the central lecture-room, we 
found the children there assembled for the 
enjoyment of thirty minutes’ rest to their 
minds, and preparing toget through a little 
labour with their teeth. Pocket-dinners were 
produced and eaten. How dear is the savour 
of a stew on Saturday ; how like a gale of 
Eden is the breath of osmazome from the hot 
joint of Sunday, to the child who has been 
digesting the cold lumpiness of pocket-dinners 
for every one of the first five days of the 
week. We took leave of the young faces, and 
at the door of the London Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution we found puddles under foot, and a 
smoke-coloured rain descending. 

No weather could damp our curiosity to 
hear a little more of this kind of instruction. 
Snatches of it that we had heard, such as/ 
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Teacher to Pupil—How many appetites a 


day have you? Pupil answers that he has 
four — ; that he likes breakfast, dinner, 
tea, and supper. How many does that make 
in a year? the teacher next inquires. Three 
hundred and sixty-five times four, which 
being worked out on a slab, is found to make 
a total for each person of one thousand four 
hundred and sixty appetites a-year. The 
teacher then wishes to know how many 
harvests there are in the year, and is of course 
told that there is “only one.” Only one 
harvest for us all, when each of us has four- 
teen hundred and sixty appetites. How can 
we all be fed? The child begins to think, 
and answers that the corn is not all eaten at 
once, that it is saved, and so the lesson travels: 
into the wide fields of social economy. 

Not very long after our visit to the Birk- 
beck School in Southampton Buildings, we 
paid an afternoon visit to another school, 
established on a plan somewhat similar, in 
Holborn. An ee lesson was to be given 
by a gentleman who has for some time de, 
voted all the leisure of an active life to 
education of the kind we have described. It 
was the gentleman by whom, indeed, the 
Birkbeck schools were founded, and by 
whose suggestions social science was in- 
cluded in the list of subjects taught. We 
joined, on this latter occasion, a mixed class 
of boys and girls, enjoying the mental dis-. 
cipline provided by an enthusiastic and ac- 
complished teacher. The children had all 
written on their slates, the subject of the 
lesson that “not the money wages, but the 
amount of commodities that money wages 
could procure, ought to engage the attention 
of the person by whom wages are received.” 
After defining, in reply to questions, general 
terms, and thoroughly making up their minds. 
that a shilling when it would buy four loaves 
and other food in like proportion, was really 
higher wages to the workman than eighteen- 
— would be if eighteenpence would only 

uy three loaves, a part of the lesson ran 
somewhat in the following way :— 

If the value of gold should be lowered by 
the importations from Australia— “Then,” 
said a brisk girl in a green netted polka 
jacket, “there could not be so much food 
bought with a sovereign. Real wages would 
be lowered.” A stout and tali boy, with a 
heavy well-formed head, and with a wide 
interval between the top of his half boots 
and the bottom of his trousers, was of opinion 
that in such a case “the workmen would 
want more wages.” “Could they be had by 
wanting?” “ Well, they would be wanted. 
But the change must be gradual. The pro- 
portion between capital and wages never alters 
suddenly.” “But when the workmen wanted 
wages, would it be enough to want? Who 
wants wages most?” “The man who can’t 
get them,” cried a small voice. “A drunken 


the following, amused and interested us, and| man, does he want wages as much as a good 
at the same time still piqued our curiosity. | workman?” A shrewd little girl suggested 
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that “he wanted more.” “Then wanting 
wages does not constitute a right?” “ Yes, 
but—” said the stout boy true to his point 
which was no stupid one—* if the value of gold 
falls, the workman has a right to higher 
money wages.” “But if the proportion 
between capital and labour should not allow 
a rise; if there should be a hundred labourers 
and only’ a hundred pounds to pay among 
them, could more be paid than a pound to 
each ; or would the average wages be higher 
if four pounds a piece were paid to five and 
twenty?” “No, sir,” replied green polka, 
“the average would be the same.” “ Then,” 
suggested the stout boy, arguing in a fair 
train, “the amount of labour should be 
lessened. Some of the workmen ought to 
emigrate, and make more room.” “ Room do 
you want, is that all? Letus see.” A pale- 
faced little fellow looking with big eyes into 
the argument before him, who had already 
taken a large part in the lesson, with a 
nervous energy of interest, and nervous 
irritability of manner, when he found that 
he was tumbling upon false conclusions, here 
said, “ You must apply skill and industry in 
labour to increase wealth in a country and 
produce more capital.” “Well,” said the 
teacher, “not long ago three-fifths of the 
people of this country could not sign their 
names. Suppose the remaining two-fifths 
had prudently resolved to better them- 
selves and the country by emigration. 
Suppose they had gone away. There would 
have been more room, wouldn’t there ?” 


“Yes,” said green polka, “ but we should) 


have been a great deal poorer.”  “ Why 
so, with so much more room?” “ Be- 
cause those who remained at home would 
be the ignorant and idle.” “They would get 
drunk,” cried one voice —“ until they had no 
money to get drunk with,” added another. 
“Then,” said the nervous boy, holding also to 
his point, “they would go and work for 
wages, but they would work badly—” “Then 
it is not altogether room that we want if we 
would prosper? There’s room in the great 
desert, but you wouldn’t like to go ak live 
there, eh ?”—“ No,” said the nervous boy, 
“there must be knowledge, skill, and industry, 
and prudence to increase wealth.” “There 
must be skill, and industry, and prudence ; 
and how are all those qualities acquired ? Ina 
minute }”—“No, sir.” “Howthen ?”—* By 
training, by education.” “And when must 
education begin ?”—* From the first.” “You 
are being educated ?”—*“ Yes.” “And when 
everybody is educated into knowledge, indus- 
try, and prudence, and bred up to work wisely 
—what shall we all do!”—*“Increase the 
wealth of the country, and so increase also 
the amount that is to be divided among work- 
men.” “That,” said the pale boy, with large 
eyes, “is civilisation.” “Do you think we 
can be too civilised ?”—*“No,” replied a 
chorus. “If there were a ship’s crew at sea 
‘with a short allowance of rations, could they 
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do anything to make every man’s dinner 
larger.’ —* No, sir.” “But they would not 
like it, but they would want more.”—“ Yes, 
but they would have to make the best of it 
and be good tempered.” “If a number of 
them would not be good tempered, but cried 
out for larger rations, what then ?”—*“ Others 
would think them very ignorant.” % 

“ And what would the others do in such a 
case.”—“ Try to teach them better,” said 
green polka, quickly. “If wages fell on 
shore because there was not so much capital 
as usual to divide among the labourers, and 
if the labourers understood that, what would 
they do?”—* Put up with it,” said green 
polka.”—* And work well,” added the pale 
face, “in order to make better times.” “If 
there were twelve workmen, ten doing their 
best for themselves and their country, and 
two getting drunk, talking nonsense, and 
doing nothing, what ought the ten good men 
to do in such a case?” The stout youth 
appeared ready to suggest “Punch their 
heads,” but green polka forestalled his speech 
with the idea that they would “help to teach 
them better.”—“Then you think teaching 
necessary ?”—“ Yes, but it is better young.” 
— “And from whom can the young learn 
most ?”— “From their parents.”—“Can any 
of you answer this hard question? If we 
were all educated, all civilised and working 
hard, pulling together to increase the wealth of 
us all—what effect would that have, or would 
it have any effect, do you think, in increasing 
or lessening the number of mouths we have 
to feed?” There was a serious pondering 
over this question, which was evidently new to 
all the children ; but at last the youth with 
the half-boots propounded his opinion that 
there would not S quite so many of us: 
because “if men were intelligent and prudent 
they would not often marry till they knew 
beforehand how they were to feed and educate 
their children.” 

We need not illustrate these lessons in 
greater detail. It is of course impossible in 
a few paragraphs to give anything like an 
exact transcript of the lights and shades of 
expression and opinion, or of the precise 
words elicited from many children in any 
part of a diffuse lesson carried on by constant 
dialogue. In its diffuseness, however, it is 
least dull. The quaint suggestions of fresh 
minds at every turn enliven the whole sub- 
ject, the ponderings expressed on childish 
faces, the triumphs of discovery, the pleasant 
laughter at the odd conceits occasionally 
struck out, and the bold jokes hazarded. at 
times by some young wild-goose of the party— 
all this mingled with a fair sense of the good 
work that is being done, makes any lesson of 
the kind, if it be conducted by an able 
teacher, a very agreeable entertainment. 

The imaginative faculty in all these children, 
and also (last but not least) their religious prin- 
ciples, we assume to be cultivated elsewhere. 
Such cultivation, we are well convinced, is no 
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less important to their own happiness and | 
that of society than their knowledge of things 
and reasons ; and it should be steadily borne in 
mind that no amount of political economy, and 
no working of figures, will or can ever do with- 
out them. Still, that in its influence upon the 
well-being of the children and upon the future 
of the country to which they belong, this is an 
important and useful labour, we are quite sure 
we need not insist, Very distinct illustrations 
of that fact will occur at once to all of us, 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF HUNGARY. 


Every nation has an epoch in the history of 
its past, more brilliant than the rest, shining 
with undimmed lustre through all succeeding 
. generations, and on which posterity looks 

back with fond regret—particularly in the 
time of adversity. 

This epoch for Hungary is the age of the 
Hunyad ; ever memorable, not only for a long 
series of heroic deeds, but, even more, for its 
progress in literature and the education of the 
people ; transforming the land of the Magyars, 
for a time, into the enviable seat of the arts 
and sciences. 

What would have become of Europe, had not 
the Hunyads, at the head of that gallant nation, 
repeatedly driven back the mighty hosts of 
Turkey ; and where could the many learned 
men have sought refuge, after the conquest’ 
of Constantinople, had they not been received 
and entertained in a princely manner by a 
member of that royal race ? 

The family of Hunyad did not grow into 
greatness with the history of the country, like 
many others of the nobility, but appeared 
with the brave John, the founder of it, at 
once like a brilliant meteor on the scene. It 
disappeared after a short, but unequalled | 
existence, still more brilliantly with his son. | 

History has preserved no authentic dates 
of their origin; but the following tradition 
on the subject has been thought deserving of 
some credence by several historians. 

King Sigismund, who had sullied the} 
throne of Hungary during fifty-one years by | 
murder, oppression, and excess, visited Tran- 
sylvania during the year 1399. There he 
resided at the house of a wealthy Hungarian, 
and was greatly pleased on discovering that 
his host possessed amongst his treasures a 
very beautiful daughter. 

The king soon became enamoured of the 
fair maiden, a love which she returned. 
After a visit of some weeks, when he was 
about to depart, he told her, that if ever she 
should require his protection she was to come 
to the palace at Buda, promising at the same 
time to provide for her there in royal style. 
As a token of his affection, he presented her 
with a costly diamond ring, which would 
ensure her instant admittance to the palace. 

A few months after the king’s departure 
the fair Hungarian became the mother of a 
son, who received at his baptism the name 
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of John. A year later the young mother and 
her baby, accompanied by her “brother, pro- 
ceeded to Buda to claim the king’s protection 
for his child. 

On their way, as they rested in a forest by 
the side of a well, the mother gave the ring 
to her restless baby to play with. The 
diamond, sparkling in thé sun’s rays, attracted 
a raven, that bird, as it is well known, having 
a partiality for shining objects: the raven 
flew past unobserved and, before the mother 
remarked it, had carried off the ring. 

Great was her terror in discovering the 
theft, as she had thus lost her only sign of 
recognition by the king. Luckily the raven 
did not fly far, but perching upon a. neigh- 
bouring tree, seemed quite occupied in 
examining its booty. The brother, a capital 
marksman, seized his cross-bow, and aimed 
so well that the raven, pierced through by his 
arrow, fell with the ring to the ground. 

The beautiful Hungarian reached the 
palace at Buda without farther accident, 
where, on producing her recovered treasure, 
she quickly gained admission. 

King Sigismund received her kindly, and 
was so much amused on hearing of her adven- 
ture with the raven, that he named the child 
“Corvinus ”— Corvus signifying raven in 
Latin ; elevated the family to the rank of the 
Hungarian nv Vility, and presented little John 
with the hereditary castle of Hunyad in 
Transylvania, besides other large possessions, 
and gave him for his armorial bearings a 
raven pierced by an arrow, holding a ring in 
its coe 

Afterwards little John became the re- 
nowned Hungarian warrior, the terror of the 
Turks. It would be difficult to say whether 
he won more glory by his virtues as a citizen 
or his exploits as a soldier. Above the lower 
passions which so often darken the career of 
the greatest men, he never sought after 
honours or after riches; fortune, therefore, 
never made him arrogant, and in misfortune 
he remained unshaken. The best proof of 
the high estimation his merits were held in 
by his country is, that he, a simple nobleman, 
was chosen governor of the realm, during the 
minority of King Ladislas the Fifth, with the 
consent of the haughty magnates, each of 
whom.considered himself a king. 

For six years he held this honourable but 
arduous office, devoting every moment of his 
time in the service of his country. His 
active life closed as it began, with a victory 
against the hereditary enemy of his nation. 
His contemporaries say of him that standing 
or sitting, on foot or on horseback, every- 
where he practised justice, Even Sultan 
Mahmoud, who was defeated by Hunyad at 
Belgrade, a short time before his death ex- 
claimed, on hearing the news of it, that the 
world had lost a citizen in him rarely to be 
met with. 

This noble warrior, when feeling the ap- 
proach of death, summoned his two sons, 
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Ladislas and Matthias, to his side, and ten- 
derly blessing them, begged his venerable 
friend, the patriotic and valiant monk, John 
Copistram, to bless them too, 

The monk did so, holding his hands only a 
short time over Ladislas, grhilst he offered up 
his prayers long and fervently for Matthias, 
whose brilliant future, as King of Hungary, 
he unveiled with bold prophetic eye to the 
dying parent. 

John Hunyad committed his sons to the 
peculiar care of the king, thinking that they 
would find no better or truer protector than 
the man for whom he himself had preserved 
the throne ; but the confiding, honest-hearted 
Hunyad could not have placed them in more 
unholy hands. 

The visible attachment of the people to the 
young brothers, in whom they saw all their 
father’s virtues sustained, awoke a bitter 
jealousy in the king, which his wicked coun- 
sellor, the Austrian Count Cilley, continually 
increased. 

On one occasion, at Belgrade, finding 
Ladislas alone in his room, Cilley began a 
dispute with him; angry words ensued, 
whereat Cilley drew his sword and fell like 
an assassin upon the unarmed youth. 


Ladislas parried the stroke with his arm, 
which was slightly wounded. The youth, 
much stronger than his adversary, then seized 
and held him with such force that Cilley 
could no longer use his weapons, 


The noise 
attracted some of the attendants of the 
brothers, who, on perceiving the danger of 
their beloved master, killed the count on the 
spot. 

P The king pardoned the jnnocent Ladislas, 
and swore on the Host, in the presence of 
their mother the widow of John Hunyad, 
never to revenge Cilley’s death on either of 
the brothers; but his friendship was only 
feigned, for he no sooner arrived with his 
protégés at Buda, than he ordered their 
arrest, proclaiming by heralds the discovery 
of a conspiracy against his life. He then 
commanded the immediate execution of 
Ladislas to take place before his castle. 

The youth of the victim, then in his 
twentieth year, together with the popular feel- 
ing of. veneration for the family, so excited 
the executioner, that he struck thrice with his 
sword without effect. After the third stroke 
Ladislas had sufficient strength and presence 
of mind left to stand up and declare that he 
had already endured his punishment ; for, by 
the laws of the country, even the lowest 
criminal, after receiving three unsuccessfui 
strokes was pronounced free. At the same 
time he summoned the perjured king to meet 
him before God’s tribunal within a year and 





aday. As he stepped forwards, he stumbled | ' 


over his long robes, a present from the king, 
and fell to the ground, when the executioner, 
at the command of a courtier, put an end to 
his life. 

The news of this horrible murder spread! 
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quickly, and the inhabitants of the town, and 
soon after the greater part of the country, 
rose in arms against the king, who, cowardly 
in danger as insolent in prosperity, escaped 
from Buda to Vienna, and from thence to 
Bohemia, taking the younger Hunyad with 
him as prisoner. 

In Prague, whilst waiting the arrival of 
his bride, death overtook him, and he-sank, 
at the early age of eighteen, a victim, as the 
people said, of remorse for the unholy deed 
he had caused to be perpetrated. 

The Hungarian nation, out of gratitude to 
John Hunyad, unanimously elected Matthias, 
then in his fifteenth year, their king, and 
never did a nation entrust its welfare to 
better hands. 

Matthias—himself descended from the 
people, whose noblest type he was—had early 
acquired by wise lessons, but still more by 
sad experience, an unusually acute judgment 
and steadfast purpose, adding to the heroism 
of his father all the virtues of a wise ruler. 
He held the reins of government with a 
degree of ability and wisdom, such as history 
has seldom been able to record of even her 
most distinguished sovereigns. 

His love of knowledge and his endeavours 
to improve the education of his people won 
for him his greatest glory. 

Buda became the meeting-place of the 
most learned men of that period; the 


| library then contained fifty thousand volumes 


and manuscripts ,in costly bindings of gold, 
silver, and velvet ; and whilst the king pro- 
tected the extensive boundaries of the realm 
with his invincible “ Black Legion,” * makin 
the Hungarian name abroad both great an 
feared, the culture and prosperity of the 
people attained a height hitherto unknown ; 
for by their natural inclination they became 
easily habituated to more refined customs and 
better mode of life. 

Schools were founded in Presburg, Waitzen, 
Groswardin, Erlau, Grau, &., on the plan of 
the University at Buda. Thus, whilst in the 
rest of Europe only a dim light of knowledge 
shone, in Hungary the most glorious era of 
Greece and Rome seemed to be returning. 

The Magyar, until now only accustomed to 
the wild excitement of war, saw with astonish- 
ment, but not with discontent, his beloved 
king pass his life in the halls of their love of 
liberty, knowing that it kept the spirit of the 
nation alive, and thereby he could carry out 
great projects. 

Living much amongst his subjects he knew 
their wants and predilections, and thus could 
the better provide for their well-being ; con- 
sideration and kindness for them shone in all 
his actions. 

Whilst travelling through the county of 


* The “Black Legion” was a corps of six thousand 
regnlar foot soldiers. Matthias organised them himself, 
and kept them in his pay also in time of peave as the élite 
of his army. This Legion mustered the bravest men, who, 
with their irresistible charge, often decided a victory. 
Matthias knew most of them by name. 





Giémir, he conducted the magnates in at-' 
tendance on him—against whose oppression 
of the peasantry he had heard many com- 
laints—into a vineyard. There he took a| 
sy and commenced working, desiring the | 
magnates to follow his example ; they) 
complied, but soon left off, complaining that | 
the work was too hard. The king then} 
said— 

“Now you have some idea of the hard | 
life of the poor peasant who toils for you ; 
treat him therefore with kindness and for- 
bearance, lest you destroy the source of your 
wealth and thus be compelled to perform the 
labour yourself.” 

The tradition of his virtues is handed down 
like a holy relic from father to son, and still 
lives in the grateful remembrance of posterity 
in the following proverb :—“ King Matthias 
is gone, and with him justice,” ever repeated 
with a sigh of regret for the past. His time 
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and the sea reeks as if it was boiling? What 
does the Greenlander do? Why, he finds oil, 
thickened by the frost, a delicious butter. 
He lives in a room where even spirit freezes ; 
and he would freeze too, but for his beloved 
whale oil, which fgeds in him the interior 
combustion that is always going on in all of 
us, and that keeps the temperature of the 
human frame nearly equable in all climates 
and positions. Then there is the African 
under the line: what does he do for butter ? 
If we gave him cattle, they would presently 
hang out their tongues, and conduct them- 
selves very like mad dogs, till, stung into 
fury by hosts of insects, and panting for 
breath in an atmosphere like a furnace, they 
would rave, lie down bellowing, and die. We 
can hardly suppose that he can milk the 
lioness. or the tigress, which are almost his 
only animal neighbours. He milks some- 
thing rather less dreadful—his herd of trees ! 


The next wood is his dairy, and the. shea 


was Hungary’s golden age, often sung of by 
tree is his cow. When he was clearing a 


poets, and oftener recalled by the sorrowing 
nation. space for his hut, he left the shea tree stand- 
Matthias died in 1490, after a reign of|ing. Its spreading shade is welcome for 
thirty-two years, leaving no heirs to the| itself; but the fruit, (the African olive) is 
throne; with him, therefore, the family of| the most precious merchandise, and the most 
Hunyad became extinct. An illegitimate son, | delicious food to be found in those interior 
John Corvin, inherited his name, and many | provinces. The white kernel is boiled, beaten, 
of his great qualities ; but he was, unhappily | and pressed ; and the oil oozes out and flakes 
for Hungary, rejected at the next election | into a firm white butter, which Mungo Park 
of king, at the suggestion of sume ambitious; liked better than our finest dairy butter. 
egotistical magnates. In spite of this morti-| The making, and eating, and selling this 
fication, John Corvin devoted his great|substance fills up a great part of the life 
military talents, as Ban of Croatia, for the|of the Bambarra peasant, who thus is in 
welfare of his country, and remained the|strong sympathy, if he did but know it, 
scourge of the Turks up to the time of his} with our clever neighbour—Paddy on the 
early death. He left a son and a daughter, | Kerry Hills. 
Christopher and Elizabeth. The former soon} ‘There is no drier country than the Arabian 
followed his father ; the latter, heiress to his| desert ; and no shea tree grows there, nor 
large possessions, became the wife of the|any other fruit-bearing tree; nor are there 
son of John Zapolya, afterwards King of|oily fish, nor cattle. How then do the 
Hungary. Bedoueens get on for butter? Why, there is 
the goat ; and the goat’s milk is uncommonly 
BUTTER. rich and creamy; and the Bedoueens steal 
along all day—in the shade of rocks, where 
Berore our great chemists had told us that | possible—following their goats, which spring 
an infusion of oil into the human frame was | from rock to rock, and clamber into all sorts 
necessary to life, and why, there must have | of inaccessible places, to get at every aromatic 
been something puzzling to thinkers, as well | shoot and every tender spray and green blade 
as amusing to travellers, in the inclination of | that grows in virtue of the night-dews. The 
all nations for some kind of butter, which} owner is busy with goats’-hair all the while, 
must be had, it seems, through all obstacles|not making wigs, which is the use we put 
of climate and productions. e should say, | that hair to, but twisting it into threads and 
at the first glance, that nobody can get butter} cords, or preparing it for weaving into tent- 
of any sort in the Polar regions, nor keep| covers. When the shadows lengthen, telling 
butter for five minutes at the Equator; and|him the hour, he collects the flock, and the 
there are many regions of the earth besides,| kids come bounding to him, and the dams 
which are either burning or frozen, parched | follow more slowly and munch sprouts from 
or wet, to a degree which excludes the| his hand while wife or daughter milks them. 
English idea of a dairy altogether. What can|Some of the milk is drunk fresh ; but more 
the Greenlander do, for instance—living in a|is kept. It becomes sour at once, of course ; 
country where July is the only month with-| and then there is the oily part to be eaten 
out snow (and not always that); where turnips| with lentiles, and the curd for a sort of 
reach the size of pigeons’ eggs, for a great| cheese, and the whey for a very favourite 
wonder ; and where, in the cold months, the|drink. Very different are the measures taken 
rocks split with the sound of a cannon-shot, ! in the wettest country—Holland—and none in 




















the world are so successful. Holland supplies 
more butter to the rest of the world than any 
country whatever; while, certainly, the 
Dutch keep up their interior combustion, in 
the midst of external damp, admirably, by 
the quantity of butter they swallow. We 
make the best butter in’ the world—at least 
we are pleased to say so—we modest English. 
We eat all we make, and then look round 
for more—for the best we can get ; and out of 
every one hundred and thirty-four thousand 
ewts. that we import, one hundred and seven 
thousand ewts. are Dutch. 

Certainly, if one condition of good butter is 
that the dairies should be moist and cool, the 
Dutch have the advantage of most nations. 
Their dairies, which a breach in the dykes 
would place at once at the bottom of the sea, 
are moist and cool as a sea cave, They have 
other advantages. Their water-meadows— 
level cavities between green dykes—are as 
soft as a Turkey carpet, with thick, juicy 
grass; and their milch cows show their fine 
feeding by being at once, unlike others, fat 
and good milkers. And then, they are not 


driven about to be milked, so that the cream 
at the top of their udders is not half-churned 
befure it can be got at, as is the case in places 
where the cows are driven home to a farm- 
yard, and milked immediately, and, moreover, 
,im the midst of dung-heaps and puddles and 


bad smells. Far otherwise is it with the 
Dutch kine. As soon as they begin to wish 
for the relief of being milked, and raise their 
patient heads to see whether anybody is 
coming, they may be sure that somebody is 
op the way. There they come—the milk- 
maid and the boy. The boy is towing a little 
boat along the canal, and the maid, with her 
full blue petticoat and her pink jacket or 
bed-gown, walks beside him. Now they stop: 
she brings from the boat her copper milk- 
pails, as bright as gold, and, with a cooing 
greeting to her dear cows, sets down her little 
stool on the grass, and begins to milk. The 
boy, having moored his boat, stands beside 
her with the special pail, which is to hold the 
last pint from each cow; the creamy pint 
which comes last because it has risen to the 
top in the udder. Not a drop is left to turn 
sour and fret the cow. The boy fetches and 
carries the pails, and moves as if he trod on 
eggs when conveying the full pails to the 
boat. When afloat, there is no shaking at all. 
Smoothly glides the cargo of pails up to the 
very entrance of the dairy, where the deep 
jars appropriate to this “meal” of milk are 
ready—cooled with cold water, if it is summer, 
and warmed with hot water if the weather 
requires it. When the time for churning 
comes, the Dutch woman takes matters as 
quietly as hitherto, She softly tastes the 
milk in the jars till she finds therein the due 
degree of acidity ; and then she leisurely 
pours the whole—cream and milk together— 
into a prodigiously stout and tall upright 
churn, She must exert herself, however, if 
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she is to work that plunger.. She work it !— 
not she! She would as soon think of working 
the mills on the dykes with her own plump 
hands. No—she has a servant under her to 
do it. She puts her dog into a wheel which 
is connected with the plunger; and, as the 
animal runs round, what a splashing, wollop- 
ing, and frizzing is heard from the closed 
churn! The quiet dairymaid knows by the 
changes of the sound how the formation of 
the butter proceeds: when she is quite sure 
that there are multitudes of flakes floating 
within, she stops the wheel, releases ‘the dog, 
turns down the churn upon a large sieve, 
which is laid over a tub, and obtains a 
sieveful of butter, in the shape of yellow 
kernels, while the buttermilk runs off, for 
the benefit of the pigs, or of the household 
cookery. 

In the precisely opposite country—Switzer- 
land, which rises to the clouds, while Holland 
squats below the sea level—the dairy people 
go after the cows, like the Dutch, instead ot 
bringing them home. They have much 
farther to go, however. Most of us who 
have travelled in Switzerland have missed 
one characteristic beauty of the Alps by 
going too late. We are wont to say that the 
awful stillness and steadfastness of the Alpsare 
broken by no motion but that of the torrents, 
leaping or lapsing from the steeps. In spring 
there is quite another kind of motion visible 
to those who have good sight—the passage of 
the wind, shown by the waving of the grass 
on the upland slopes. The mower may be 
invisible at such a height, unless he be 
attended by a wife or daughter in a red petti- 
coat, making a speck ‘of colour which may fix 
the eye: but the silvery stoop of the tall 
grass as the breeze passes over it is a beautiful 
thing to see, and a charming alternation with 
the leap of the waterfall, When these patches 
of pasture are known, the cows are sent up 
for the summer to graze and live under the 
open sky: and the dairy people, who go up 
too and live in sheds and huts, follow the 
kine, morning and evening, and milk them 
wherever they may happen to be, whether in 
a grassy hollow, or on a fearful shelf of rock, 
or by some pool in a ravine. The cows would 
come if called 5 they always do when the Alp 
horn is blown to collect them; but the Alp 
horn is blown after they are milked, and not 
before, lest they should make more haste than 
good speed, and leap down rocky places, and 
prance homewards, shaking the milk in their 
udders. If there is the slightest: conceivable 
curdling in the milk before the cream is 
separated, the butter is spoiled, though the 
fresh cream may taste very well. . The way in 
which the butter is brought down to the 
valleys, when the party return for the winter, 
is curious. All the butter of the season is 
melted over the fire in large pans, which are 
shifted the moment before their contents 
would boil up. They are kept simmering till 
the watery particles have all gone off in steam, 
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and the curdy particles, which are mixed 
more or less with all butter, have fallen to 
the bottom. The butter is then poured out, 
like clear virgin honey, into earthen jars, 
which are filled to the brim and thoroughly 
closed as soon as the butter is cold. This is 
one way of preserving butter, and salting it, 
as the Dutch and Irish do, is another. The 
choice is between too little flavour and too 
much salt; and most people who want the 
butter for culinary purposes, prefer the more 
insipid to the over salted. 

In India, the people can no more do with- 
out butter than elsewhere ; indeed they want 
more than most other people, from the eva- 
poration of the liquids of the human frame by 
the heat. They are athin race. The sun of 
India makes war against fat. How, then, 
can there be butter? There is no butter to 
eat ; but there is plenty to drink, and the 
people drink it by the coffee-cup full at a 
time. Are you grimacing, reader? Are you 
saying, like the child who was reading to 
mamma about a land flowing with milk and 
honey—* La! how nasty!” Just hear what 
this butter is, which the natives call ghee, 
and then judge whether you could drink 
it. Ifnot, there is an alternative which may 
save your manners; if anybody should offer 

ou a cup full of ghee, you can anoint your 
dy with it, and pour it over your hair, to 
preserve you from a coup-de-solei, or prevent 
your being shrivelled up like an autumn leaf 
thrown with the log on one’s Christmas fire. 
The ghee is not purified from curd ; quite 
the contrary, After the milk has been boiled 
it is artificially curdled. It is the curd that 
is churned, and the churning is done simply 
by turning a split bamboo in both hands, as 
if it were a chocolate mill. The cry is not 
for coolness, but for more heat. Hot water 
is added, and on goes the milling till the 
butter comes. The hope is next that the 
butter will become rancid ; a hope which is 
justified in a day or two. Then it is boiled 
again to get rid of the-water, and a little 
more sour curd is shut up with it, and also a 
little salt, in jars which go all over India, 
spreading a horrid smell wherever they are 
opened, but commanding a constant sale, and 
a good one, from all who can indulge in the 
luxury of reclining in shed or verandah, 
quafling ghee. 

And how is it with the other great conti- 
nent—America? Why, in South America 
there are those vast plains, the Lianas and 
Pampas, stretching from the base of the 
Andes to the sea, and from the Orinoco to 
the Straits of Magellan, on which uncountable 
millions of cattle are for ever grazing. There 
ean be no want of butter there, surely? So 
thought people in England till thirty years 
ago, when it became known, on inquiry, that 
there was no butter in Buenos Ayres. In 
the séason of universal mad speculation which 
followed, it was resolved to supply the desti- 
tution of the Spanish Americans. Science 
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had not then taught us that if any people hed 
not butter like ours, they must have some 
other sort of their own. Soa company was 
formed, and a ship-load of Scotch dairymaids 
was sent out to manage those fine cows that 
grazed in that noble pasture. But the poor 
women were sadly puzzled when they wanted 
to go to work, as were their employers. Those 
fine cows were wild. They were caught b 
violence, and tied neck and legs, in which 
proeess the milk must have become consider- 
ably curdled. The perplexed damsels churned 
very diligently, but the butter disgraced 
them sadly, and would not keep ; and if it had 
been as good as at home, it would not have 
sold, for alas! the natives like oil better, 
They take olive oil almost as profusely as the 
Hindoos take ghee. As for our brethren in 
the United States and the West India Islands, 
they have the true Anglo-Saxon liking for 
butter. But it has not yet suited their con- 
venience to graze much, or to set up dairies 
to any extent, even where the climate is 
favourable. They ‘import largely from 
Europe, especially from Holland and from 
Ireland. ‘The West Indies rank third amo: 
the customers of Ireland for butter—Portugal 
being the first, and Brazil the second. 

Here, then, are we brought round to so 
near home as the Kerry Hills and the pastures 
of Cork and Limerick. Let us take a run 
over those hills, and see what is doing. , 

‘We suppose we shall find the cows tenderly 
cared for, judging by the solicitude shown for 
yonder pig. His owner’s dwelling is a mud 
cabin, dark except where the decayed thatch 
lets in the light, and all going to melt 
into a slough, apparently, with the first rain: 
whereas, the pig’s house is a truly comfortable 
affair. It is built against the cabin—in the 
very middle—for show. Its stone walls are 
whitewashed ; its roof is slated ; its entrance 
is arched. Piggie himself is allowed great 
liberty. He may roam where he will, with 
the one condition that he will wear a man’s 
hat—not on his head, but over his face—the 
crown being out to allow him to feed. Thus 
veiled below the eyes, he may wander where 
he will, unable as he is to root up the potatoes 
or poke his snout in where he has no business: 
Tfsuch is the care taken of the pig, what may 
we not look for in regard to the cows? On 
we go to see. Who is this that wants us 
to stop? Why does he leave his flock of 
sheep, and hang upon our car, and rain ®@ 
shower of brogue upon us passing travellers? 
—for he is no beggar. He entreats us, and 
will not take a refusal, to buy, then and there, 
on our car and on the instant, thirty-four 
lambs, which he declares we shall have cheap. 
We have refused, in our time, to pur 
and carry away, in the High Street of a town, 
a barrel of red herrings ; also, a mattrass. It 
seems to us even more inconvenient to carry 
away thirty-four sheep on an Irish car, espe- 
cially as we want no sheep, and live across 
the Channel; but the farmer does not. agree 
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with us. He presses his bargain on us till 
|| compelled by want of breath to drop behind. 
As we advance, we see a cow here and there 
stepping into a cabin, as if taking refuge from 
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the waters of an enchanted fountain, some 
hundreds of years ago; and that the chief- 
tain appears, once in seven years at least, 
in the first week of May, traversing the 


the evening air in good time while the sun is | lake as if it were solid glass. Our boatmen 


yet declining. The family receive her affection- 
ately, milk her tenderly by the fireside, and 
|| let her retire into the corner to sleep when 
she likes. How good must the butter be, 
from a cow so treated! Further on, how- 
even, we perceive that all cows—most cows— 
are not pampered in this way. Early in the 
| mornings, we see them getting up from their 
beds on the hill-sides, the dry space where 
they have lain being darker and greener than 
the dewy grass around. They have certainly 
been out all night, And why not? our 
| driver wonders; the Kerry breed is hardy ; 
|| and where would they go, if there were not 
the hills for them to roam over? In which 
question we join, when we see how many 
there are. 
| Here we come to spruce roads, well fenced 
|| and arched over with trees; and we meet 
| cars full of gay gentry ; and we see the gleam 
|| of waters through the woods. Those waters 
| are the lower lake of Killarney ; and we are 
|| going to cross the lake, and take our time 
| before visiting the dairy-farm on the opposite 
| side. Landing to see O’Sullivan’s Cascade, 
we find a man, scantily clothed, and so thin 
| and pale as to appear only half fed, and so 
| eager in showing off the waterfall, as to make 
us fancy that the pence he expects are of the 
| gteatest importance to him. He presents us 
with ferns and mosses with a trembling hand ; 
he flings his stick into the fall, and scrambles 
down to catch it in a strange place ; he gives 
| a painful impression of going through an 
antic task for his day’s bread ; and he looks 
delighted at his fee. As soon as we have 
pushed off, and are out of his hearing, we ‘find 
that he is the owner of a herd of cows on the 
| mountain; that he drives a good trade in 
cattle ; and has many a firkin of butter 
to sell to the agent from Cork, when he 
comes this way. Well! we have seen no 
one less like a butter manufacturer than the 
pale showman of O’Sullivan’s Cascade. What 
next ! 

The next thing is very strange. Two 
sober, quiet, sensible men are rowing us, and 
are ready to talk. Finding that one of us 
has been in Africa, they ask if we saw any 
enchantment there, as enchantment is said to 
Come from Africa. ‘Luckily, we did; and our 
story is received with eager interest. The 
men told us, in the most straight-forward 
way, that they did not believe a word of the 
stories of the enchantment of the lake we are 
upon till they saw O’Donoghue himself, in a 
way which could not be mistaken. Seeing is 
believing, they said repeatedly ; and there is 
no doubt that they believed what they told 
us. The well-known legend of Killarney is 
that O'Donoghue and his people, and the city 
im which they lived, were overwhelmed by 
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abour in churning all that season. 


had been rowing some workmen over to an 
island, where they were repairing a cottage 
of Mrs. Herbert’s, and were returning, at a 
quarter past six in the morning of the second 
of May—a fine, bright morning—when they 
saw O’Donoghue come out from the shore of 
the mainland. He passed close by them, 
looked at them well as he passed, with his 
very bright eyes, walked on to the opposite 
shore, and disappeared in the rock. He wore 
a scarlet coat, breeches, and a “ three-cocked ” 
(three-cornered) hat, with a white feather. 
The men were so awe-struck that they could 
not speak to him, though they had abundant 
opportunity. One would like to know what 
seariet thing these men could have seen in 
broad daylight on a fine May morning— 
Ireland not being a land of flamingoes, or 
other red water-birds. But there are other 
marvellous things seen on the shores of 
Killarney, having more relation to Butter 
than this apparition of O’Donoghue. When 
a hare is found among the cows on May-day, 
it is a very melancholy enchantment ; for, if 
she be not killed, there will be no butter all 
summer. The hare is a witch. You may 
prove that by letting your dogs bite her, and 
then looking about the neighbourhood, when 
you will find some old woman ill in bed with 
wounds in the same places. If you do not 
kill the hare she will milk your cows in the 
night, or at least carry off all the cream that 
is in the milk. The same may be said of the 
hedgehog. There is another bit of trouble 
that must be taken to save the butter. The 
well must -be watched till the sun is high on 
May morning, or some witch will come with 
a wooden dish in her hand, and skim the 
surface, mumbling, “Come, butter, come.” 
If she is allowed to do this, you will lose your 
If the 
farmer has not sheds in which to house all 
his cattle on May eve, he must see that they 
are carefully fastened into a paddock, and 
that the four corners of the paddock, and all 
the beasts, are sprinkled with holy water 
blessed on Easter Sunday, that nothing evil 
may be able to get at them. They will be 
the safer if you give them each a neck+ 
lace of straw for the night, and also slightly * 
singe each beast with lighted straw, or pass 
a live coal completely round their bodies. 
Toclear the ground perfectly for a favourable 
season, there must be a churning, with closed 
doors, before sunrise on May morning, with 
an old ass’s shoe nailed to the bottom of the 
plunger. A branch of mountain ash, gathered 
the night before, must be bound round the 
churn before the milk is poured in; and 
when the milk begins to break, 4t is well 
to put a live coal and a little salt under the 
churn, If the owner wishes to save his best 
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cow from the thefts of witches, he must follow 
her in the first walk she takes from the pad- 
dock or shed, and gather up the soft earth 
marked by her four feet. If he does she is 
safe for the season. If he leaves it for the 
witch to do, the creature will be a dead loss 
to him, for this season at least. These things 
are troublesome to attend to, it is true ; but 
if a man wishes to conduct business with a 
Cork butter-merchant, he had better clear 
the ground thoroughly for the operations of 
the summer. And here we are at the farm, 
to see how he does it. 

The farm consists of forty acres. One 
acre is occupied by the house, dairy, yard, 
and garden ; twenty acres are under tillage, 
and nineteen remain for grazing ground, in- 
cluding bog to the extent of about half an 
acre. There are ten cows, several pigs, and 
ducks, chickens, and geese in plenty. Of the 
twenty acres, a considerable portion is de- 
voted to the growth of green crops—swedes, 
mangold wurzel, &c.—for the winter food of 
the cows. The rest is grain—wheat, barley, 
and oats—which all go to market, the family 
being fed on the cheaper diet of Indian meal. 
The bog is not the least useful part of the 
ground. It yields all the fuel wanted—not 
only in the shape of peat, but in abundance 
of fire-wood of the finest quality. Heaps of 


blagkened, scraggy wood may be seen drying 
in the sun, and when dry, they burn like 


kennel coal. Moreover, of the logs of oak 
found in the bog, the dairy utensils are all 
made ; and the people on the spot ascribe the 
best qualities of their butter to the use of 
this bog oak—a persuasion which is regarded 
as a mistake by the butter-merchants of the 

orts. The keelers, or shallow tubs, various 
in size, in which the milk stands, are made 
of inch-thick bog oak ; and so is the churn. 
It certainly appears to be completely secure 
from warping, and from the attacks of insects. 
Its seasoning has been rather long—some 
thousands of years, probably; so that the 
taste of the wood must have gone out of it 
some time ago. The question is whether 
that of the seasoning has not succeeded 
to it ? 

The dairy is a large shed, with a flagged 
floor. Along two sides stand the keelers, 
with their “meals” of milk in order. They 
stand strangely long before they are skimmed 
—till the milk is sour and thick: and then 
the cream stands from two days to a week 
before it is churned. ‘The people insist that 
the sourness of the milk does not in the least 
affect the butter, and that it is great waste 
to use the milk before all the cream is got 
out of it; on which point, as on every other 
in the whole business, the people of Kerry 
are flatly contradicted by the people of 
Waterford; both being famous exporters of 
butter. The milk is not sour enough for 
the popular taste in winter. With the first 
hot weather comes the delicacy; and then 
the dairymaids clap their hands for joy, 
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and exclaim “Now we shall have thick 
milk.” In the market-place is the same jubi- 
lation ; for the milk is sent there for sale, 
after enough has been reserved for the pigs ; 
and the people relish it with their potatoes 
far more than sweet—in like manner as they 
prefer salt fish to fresh. Possibly it might 
be the same with us, if either article were 
the only animal food we ever tasted. 

As soon as a keeler is emptied, it is scalded 
with hot water, well laid on with a broom of | 
heather; and then with cold water, in’ the 
open air. The churning seems an easy affair 
enough—the butter coming in half-an-hour, 
and never keeping the people waiting more 
than an hour. Little does that dairymaid 
know her own bliss, unless she has known 
what it is to stand churning three, four, five 
hours, obtaining nothing but froth, fancyin 
she feels the thickening of the milk, an 
finding, like Dr. Johnson, “nothing ensue,” 
till she hopes that nobody will speak to her 
because, hot, tired, worried as she is, she does 
not think she could speak without crying, 
Happy is the Kerry maiden, who, having no 
dog-menial, like her Dutch sister, plays the 
part of machine for no more than an hour at 
furthest. The butter never fails to be good, 
she says: a marvel full as great as the gliding 
of a scarlet coat and a “ three-cocked hat” 
over the lake. It is washed three times, 
Others say that it takes five washings to 
leave the water perfectly clear. It is salted 
in the proportion of half a stone (seven 
pounds) of salt to fifty pounds of butter. The 
Dutch exceed the Irish, and everybody else, 
in the care they take to have good salt, They 
use only that which is obtained by slow 
evaporation, and perfectly crystallised, Other 
people are not so particular. They use salt 
which may have some mixture of inferior 
qualities—bitter, or apt to melt; and they 
must not wonder if their butter is inferior to 
the Dutch. Our housewives say that the 
Trish butter is not nearly so good as it used 
tobe. Whether the Kerry women ofa former 
generation were more despotic about their 
requirements than now, we cannot say ; but 
it struck us that the doors of certain dairies 
stood too wide open for the entrance of what- 
ever chose to come in, and that the pig's 
home was somewhat too near at hand, Some 
were secluded enough, and as fresh as running 
water ; and we should have liked to be able 
to compare the produce of the two, When 
“made,” the butter is pressed down into @ 
firkin (still of bog-oak) salted over the top, 
and covered close with a cloth. When more 
is ready to be put into the firkin the salted 
surface is scraped off, and the butter below 
so broken up as that the new portion may 
mix well with it. The ten cows yield a firkin 
of butter—that is, half a hundredweight—per 
week. We were told that the merchant pays 
five guineas per hundredweight (the hundred- 
weight being about one hundred and twelve 
pounds), We did not believe this at the 
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moment, as the price of Irish butter does not 
admit of such a payment as nearly one shilling 
er pound to the maker ; and we found after- 
wards that the payment is rarely higher than 
three guineas and a half per hundredweight. 
The closed firkins are conveyed by carts to 
some neighbouring port or railway, or, failing 
both, are carted all the way to Cork. Every 
traveller in Kerry and the neighbouring 
counties, is familiar with the sight of the bar- 
rel-laden carts which frequent all the roads ; 
and in every market-place may be seen, during 
the summer, an expanse of firkins, filling up 
more or less of the area. The largest sales 
are effected in another manner than by 
bringing the produce to market or to port, 
to fetch the market price. The needy amon 
the dairy farmers sell their butter beforehand, 
by contract, to the travelling agents of the 
butter-merchant, who visits them twice a 
year. They take the price he offers, and are 
too often glad of the money in advance, and 
thus subject themselves to bondage. Poor 
people like these are aground in the winter, 
when their cows are dry. Less needy far- 
mers manage their stock so as to have milk 
all the year round, though not enough for 
the making of butter for sale. The season 
for that is only five or six months from May- 
day. We inquired, at this Killarney farm, 
whether, in rearing calves, the milk of the 
best cows is spent upon their calves, or 
whether the more saving plan is ever resorted 
to of “buying a nurse’—providing the calf 
with an inferior nurse, to save the mother’s 
better milk. This is a pitch of economy 
which has not been reached in these parts ; 
and we were amused at the way in which 
our question was received by one of those 
Killarney guides, who think it a disgrace not 
to have an answer ready for every possible 
oe He was kind enough to inform us 
at, in Kerry, there is always a person to 


milk the cows—the cows never milking each 


other. The cost of a calf, for the three years 
before she produces, is said to be twopence 
a day. The food of the whole stock in 
winter is partly hay, and partly boiled 
vegetables and bran. <A great deal of the 
= of the dairy farms of Kerry is derived 
rom the pigs—the exportation of bacon 
being almost as valuable as that of butter, 
and the dairies yielding plenty of the best 
food that can enter a piggery.' About one 
hundred thousand firkins — that is fifty 
thousand hundredweight—of butter gu to the 
ports annually from Kerry ; and in Cork alone 
there are now twenty-six butter-merchants. 
In Waterford and Wexford there are many ; 
and these give a different recipe for making 
the article ; different with regard to the 
length of time the milk and cream should 
stand, and to the methods of washing and 
salting. But it does not appear that one 
county excels another in the quality of its 
butter. 

The firkins are emptied on their arrival at 
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the warehouse in the port. Turned upside 
down after the head is removed, and well 
slapped, the cask yields up its contents. The 
butter, as it stands, is then scraped with a 
wooden knife, its soiled corners and seams 
removed, and put away to make ointment for 
sheeps’ backs, and its hollows filled up with 
fresh butter. Itis then powdered with salt of 
the purest kind, the firkin is replaced over it, it 
is raised on its right end, and the other is 
scraped and salted, and when the hoops are 
put on and the firkin ready for closing, 
covered with a piece of muslin, which is made 
to fit accurately, and finally salted. When 
the head is knocked in, and the weight is 
proved, there remains nothing but the brand- 
ing. This is done by stencilling. A metal 
plate is perforated with the trade marks, and 
with the name and address of the exporter. 
Then the number of the firkin is affixed. 
The metal plate is smeared over with 
an ink made of lamp-black, turpentine, and 
wax, and the brand stands clear and inefface- 
able. 

All this is interesting; but there is one 
thing more left to see. In the office, where 
the importer has taken us to ascertain some 
figures, and see the form of entry in the 
hieroglyphic-filled books in which his pur- 
chases are recorded, we were shown the 
largest bundles of bank-notes we ever saw. 
There were two, containing the corresponding 
halves of severed one pound notes, to the 
amount of five hundred pounds. One of 
these bundles was to go by post, and the 
other by public car, to the agent, to pay the 
country makers, at the latter end of the 
season. 

Where does all this butter go? Much of 
it to London ; much to Liverpool ; much to 
the Continent. The greater part will find its 
way to Portugal, unless there should be a 
quarrel about the Portuguese tariff, which 
would be a sad thing for the Kerry dairymen. 
They have sold, this season, thirty-eight thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-nine firkins 
more than in the season of last year; and it 
is curious that the Dutch have sold about as 
much less to us. The reason of the increased 
production in Ireland—which is felt in all the 
other ports, beside Cork—is no mystery. The 
farmer now cannot pay for labour as he used 
to do, by letting potato grounds to the 
labourers. Many of the labourers have 
emigrated, and the rest must have better 
wages, paid in cash; and they eat meal, 
instead of potatoes, now that grain is cheap. 
The farmer finds it safer and cheaper to 

roduce butter than grain for the market. 

f this goes on long, one may hope that some 
cheese will be made, somewhere or other 
among the rich pastures of Ireland. At 
present, the innkeepers in the remotest dis- 
tricts complain that they have to get every 
ounce of cheese from London. It seems as if 
this must be mended soon; and we should 
not wonder if we have to report, after our 
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next visit to Ireland, as its latest bull, its 
offer to the stranger of a native Welsh rabbit. 


FROZEN UP IN SIBERIA. 


A revs story of life out in the cold, not the 
damp warm-cold of such wintersas we get now- 
a-days in England, but the real solid cold of 
far away down the grand river Oby, through 
Siberia, towards the Arctic sea. A truestory, 
friends and children, that will do our hearts 
good as we gather round the fire, of two weak 
women exiled from their homes by the great 
Emperor of all the Russias. The well-born 
Polish lady, Eve Felinska, banished from her 
children to a far northern station in Siberia, 
kept an account of her life for two or three 
years out there in the cold; she published 
it on her return, and it was a pleasant, 
straightforward, interesting, admirable book. 
A Polish colonel has done it into English, and 
it is called among us by the crooked title, 
“ Revelations of Siberia.” It might as well 
have been called Exodus. From this book I 
shall tell a true Christmas story, that will do 
no hurt to hospitable hearts, of life in that 
inhospitable region. 

There was a great stench of skins, whiskey, 
tar, fish, and tobacco on board the merchant 
Brahin’s trading vessel from Tobolsk, which 
had sailed down the Oby and up its tributary 
Soswa on the way to Berezov, after the ice 
had broken up and left the waters passable. 
Every one was on deck, washing, brushing, 
packing, crying Berezov! for there was Be- 
rezov—the journey’s end—in sight. Had we 
been there as a ghostly troop of happy 
children making holiday among the bustle, we 
should hhave found on board the ship a young 
and pleasant lady—so young, and so far, far 
from home—-whom we should have sur- 
rounded instantly. For we should have loved 
the face of that good Josephine. She had 
been exiled to a place thousands of versts 
nearer to the genial south, and travelled for 
some days over the frontier of Siberia with 
the elder lady, Eve Felinska, who had been 
parted from her husband and her children, 
anda very happy home, to be sent all alone 
to exile in the far north of the vast waste 
of Siberia, to Berezov. That is the chief 
town of a large provinee bordering even on 
the Arctic Sea. Josephine pitied the stranger. 
Like a noble-hearted girl, she begged leave to 
abandon her own milder lot, and brave the 
unknown terrors of the rugged north, that she 
might share the banishment of the poor soli- 
tary matron, and become a friend to her that 
alee helper. Joy and glad Christmases to 
Josephine ! 


Who better deserves a loving 
husband and a happy home? Were our 
mothers made to travel thousands of miles 
out into the cold for saying what they think 


of ki and princes, how could we love suf- 
ficiently any warm-hearted Josephine, who 
came to them, and helped to make their 
sorrows light ! 


({Condueted by 


There was the Cossack who conducted the 
two ladies to their destination, rough as a 
bear, but good-natured. These two exiles, 
Eve and Josephine, knew nobody who lived 
in Berezov except this Cossack, but they had 
put down the name of a man who had pro- 
vided for a former exile comfortable lodging. 
The steward went to fetch the cannon, as the 
ship came abreast of Berezov ; the town must 
be saluted with a salvo from the thunder- 
bearer. The production of the cannon caused 
a great deal of excitement, though it was no 
bigger than a rat. It made so great a boom, 
however, that the matron moralized and said, 
“ Ah, well! it does not require to be great to 
make much noise in the world.” 

Berezov, from the river, did not look cheer- 
ful. Except of course on the side facing the 
river, it was on all sides hemmed in by inter- 
minable cedar forests. There were two brick 
Russo-Greek churches. There was a conspi- 
cuous yellow house standing upon a hill ; th 
other houses were, and of course are still—for 
we speak of things occurring in our own days, 
and of people who still live—the other houses 
were alt small and wooden, two stories high, 
dingy, and blackened by rain. Alas for the 
poor ladies, far away from home! 

The Horodnitchee, the chief functionary of 
the town, sent by the Cossack who had gone 
ashore, came alongside in a boat to fetch the 
ladies. He was full of kindness and apology 
for having kept them waiting; evidently a 
good fellow. There was a crowd of people 
gaily dressed upon the quay, through whom 
the ladies passed to be conducted to the Cos- 
sack’s house, their temporary lodging. Tea 
in Siberia is an universal drink, not very 
good. It is brick tea, of which the Chinese 
make large quantities for barter on the 
Tartar frontier. Tea was set before the 
exiles, but as it was Lent, no milk or cream 
was in the house, and poor Eve could not 
bear tea without milk. There was nothing 
to eat. Berezov contains no market, no 
butchers’ or bakers’ shops No supper was 
possible, except sour ducks. The ladies or- 
dered them, and when they were served up, 
found for the first, but not the last time, that 
“sour” in Siberia means putrid. The genuine 
Siberian does not object to putrid meat. The 
ladies went, therefore, supperless to bed, but 
being in bed they could not sleep. It had 
been dark enough in the close little cabin on 
the Soswa, but ashore, in the many-windowed 
bed-room, they felt the strangeness of a night 
that was not only as light as day, but that 
was really made up of daylight. So it is at 
the approach of summer in those very northern 
lands. 

In the morning, when the two ladies got 
up, they found the tea-urn—Siberiansare quite 
Etruscan in their use of urns—upon the 
breakfast table, with hot water and milk be- 
side it. But their tea and sugar were on 
board the vessel, and they had nothing to eat, 
so they waited till the landlord’s daughter 
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had departed. and then breakfasted on milk 
and water. After this breakfast, they went 
and took the lodging recommended to them. 
It was in the house of an old Cossack named 
Kozlow. Kozlow went off to the vessel for 
their luggage. Kozlow’s wife, who kept ten 
cows, hearing how hungry the poor ladies 
were, made in a few moments a hot mess of 
milk and gruel, and brought out her cakes, 
promising game and more substantial fare as 
soon as she could dress it. For you must un- 
derstand that Kozlow’s wife had nothing of 
Siberian cold within her simple heart. There 
was a twinkle ‘in her eye as she busied her- 
self about her desolate adqee that even we 
children should have understood had we been 
there in a ghostly troop, and we should have 
eaid, Kozlow’s wife, you are a capital fellow ; 
stand still while we make a ring and dance 
about you, 

The lodgings in Kozlow’s house consisted 
of three rooms with rough wood furniture, 
clean floors, and papered walls, having, also— 
as all rooms have in Siberia—plenty of win- 
dows. The luggage soon arrived, and, among 
other items of it, there were brought two arm- 
chairs, a sofa, and a table, which Onuphry 
Vietrasz Kiewicz, another exile, had taken out 
of his own chamber at Tobolsk tothe absolute 
deprivation of himself, and packed on board 
the vessel for the use of these two ladies. 
O. V. K., we cannot pronounce your name, 
old fellow, but we would dance round you 
too, if we had you here. Who dares to call 
this a bad world when we find the Christmas 
spirit, if we look for it all the year round, not 
only by our own firesides but even in the cold 





wastes that are called inhospitable, near the 
icy sea ? 

The ladies, having got over their first dis- 
comforts, did not find reason to complain of 
their Siberian landlady. Board and lodging at 
Berezov meant for them such care as a true 
‘womanly soul would take of ‘guests whom 
she desired to solace in her way. There 
was a large provision of nice cakes, good 
cream, and choice Siberian dishes, such as 
roast duck with a cold sauce of vinegar and 
cream, meat pudding boiled in milk, fish, game, 
and whatever Kozlow’s wife could compass. 

In a day or two after their arrival summer 
came upon the ladies with a leap as of Har- 
wee through a trap-door, attended with a 
sudden transformation. On the last day of 
cold there was a good fire in the stove ; on 
the first day of heat, the day following, the 
sun was intolerable. The dry trees burst 
into leaf, grass sprang out of the ground, 
holly-hoecks blossomed. ‘Yesterday fire and 
furs, to-day light muslin and iced water. 
July in Berezov was a delicious month in 
some respects ; the fresh verdure of the larch 
trees that perfumed the air showed the Sibe- 
rian summer in its most delightful aspect. 
The larch-tree is the emblem of Siberia, 
and of exile. The river Soswa spread an 


inundation, beautiful to look at, over’a large | 


part of the surrounding country. But as the 
woods surrounding Berezov are guarded in 
summer by vast armies of mosquitoes, and 
Berezov itself has not the finest streets in 
the world for promenade, there was some 
drawback on the pleasure of the season. 
Berezov stands upon an elevated bank above 
the river Soswa (in sixty-four degrees of 
latitude) over sandy soil, and its streets are 
Frais and dirty even on the hottest summer 
ays. 
quagmire which invites the foot to tread, and 
of course if anybody treads upon it, in he 
goes, 


Only then a dry crust forms over each 


It would be not easy to get from house 
to house in Berezov, if large planks and 
stems of trees were not laid here and there 
across the streets as bridges or crossings, 
Some pools in these streets are too deep ever 
to be dried, and the inhabitants distinguish 
these as ozera, or lakes. How do the 
earts and ‘carriages get along through 
such a town ? Difficulty on that score never 
has arisen, There are no carriages or carts ; 
no wheel has made a furrow upon any part 
of the whole district of Berezov. There is 
no land road tracking a way through the 
surrounding wilderness. The river is the 
road, and what the Berezovians do not 
get for themselves by the river, they obtain 
by barter with the Ostiaks, the native tribes 
among whom they are planted. There isa 
distinct school in which the children of the 
Cossacks learn to read, write, and to add, 
subtract, and multiply; they never think 
more learning nevessary, since with that they 
are well qualified for trading with the Ostiaks 
or fishing in the Oby sea. 

The fishing season on the Oby sea is the 
time of harvest to the Berezovians, who grow, 
of course, no grain. Not long after the 


arrival of the ladies there was a forest of 


masts curiously rigged upon the water, and 


every healthy man who had no better occu- 


pation was preparing for the fishing expedi- 
tion. Koslow was going. 


On the eve of departure, the old man came 


before this shrine with all his family to kneel, 
Then Koslow bade 
farewell to his wife and children; and to the 
exiles whom he accounted to be of his house- 
hold. He commended the desolate ladies to 
his wife’s yarticular protection, and set out 
with tears, accompanied by all his friends, to 


prostrate, and pray. 


go on board. 


While the short, bright northern summer 
lasted, the two ladies, defended by hair vizors, 
made many attempts to walk under the 
spreading cedars and the deep green larches 


of the forest; the mosquito guards were 
and at them, so that they were always'force 
to retreat, covered with blisters. 


temper of the principal inhabitants. 





In the chief 
apartment occupied by his lodgers, screened 
by curtains, there was an image of his 
tutelary saint, surrounded by other smaller 
saints adorned in robes of gold and silver. 


hey pro- 
ceeded therefore to make calls and ‘try the 
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First they called on the great man, the 
Horounitchee, and found in his house a sweet, 
timid wife, afraid to speak but full of smiles, 
and the housekeeper’s sympathy that finds a 
vent through sweetmeats and confectionery, 
and beside the social tea urn. The Horod- 
nitchee and his wife were obviously kind 
people. Then Eve and Josephine, provided 
with a letter of introduction from her 
daughter in Tobolsk, called on Madame 
Nizegorodtyow, the widow lady occupying 
the great yellow house that had been so con- 
spicuous from the water. They found that 
house fitted with mirrors, sofas, crystal and 
china vases, flowers, and all the luxuries of 
European wealth and taste, and they met there | 
also with a cordial reception. The rich old 
dowager and her five married sons and their 
families, and her five married daughters and 
their families, all living in the place, clustered | 
about the lonely woman, ak did the best, 
they could to cause the wilderness to blossom 
for them. When Eve and Josephine, in search | 


of a cool breeze, walked down towards the} 
river, the young daughters of the poorer | 
Cossacks at first followed them in a body, 
running after them, overtaking them, and in 
a rude burst of sympathy covering them with 
kisses. They pitied their solitude, promised 
to do all in their power to amuse them while | 
they stayed at Berezov, and did all that their 
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and went out hunting, fired pistols, rowed 
boats, drove sledges and kept a collection of 
arms. She had a husband who “loved her 
desperately, but no children. She kept a 
pet goose that distracted Eve and Josephine 
»y waking from its sleep between two and 
three o’clock every morning, and then be- 
ginning the day’s cackling. The ladies 
relished this disturbance less, as they were 
unable to fall in with the Siberian custom 
of an afternoon siesta. The Berezovians are 
great sticklers for rank; only the wives of 
nobles, that is to say, government officials, 
are permitted to wear caps. Madame X. had 
therefore brought from Tobolsk caps and bon- 
nets of all kinds, with which she proposed to 
amuse herself by getting up a odelal revolution, 
Being informed, however, in a determined 
way, when her intention became known, 
that if she appeared in public in her new 
apparel she was to be hooted, and that if 
she wore a cap in church it would be torn 
from her head and trampled under foot 
before the congregation, she gave up her 
design. She was a woman with a good 
heart and with a deep sympathy for the 
exiles ; she amused them with her vagaries, 
she introduced them to new friends, she 
taught them all the mysteries of the game 
of Boston, and whatever secret was worth 
knowing of Berezovian society, She got up 





good hearts could prompt, to show that they | ladies’ boating excursions and set Eve and 
meant to be gentle and loving with their|Josephine rowing upon the Soswa with her, 
sisters in distress, Men and women are not/| blistering their hands. So she dwelt with 
such bad fellows after all, and although| them for two or three months, after which 
Christmas comes but once a year, the Christ-| time she thought they might be considered 
mas spirit is not limited to a few weeks at) pretty well at home in Berezov, and went to 
the conclusion of December. | dwellamong her own relations. Most eccentric 

One day the exiles, when they came home|} Madame X., whoever laughed at all your 
to their lodging from this first encounter with | oddities was much mistaken in his heart 
the Cossack girls; were annoyed at finding| when he saw you frolicking with the banished 
their reception-room in great confusion, with} mother and the young Josephine in that 
a pile of boxes of all kinds, rifles, yatagans, far corner of the world, You are a good 
pipes, ladies’ dresses and tobacco bags, while| woman, Madame X., in spite of all your 





there lay stretched upon the sofa, smoking a | 
pipe, a stranger with cropped hair, in a man’s 
dressing-gown and boots. The stranger was 
Madame X., an eccentric lady, who having 
come to Berezov to see a mother and some 
sisters who resided there, had quartered 
herself in an off-hand way with the exiles, 
whom she had seen previously for two hours 
in Tobolsk. There was room in the house, 
she said, for all of them, and she was sure 
that it would be pleasanter for all parties if 
they lodged together. 

There was no resisting the intrusion, much 
as the ladies regretted the distraction it 
would cause to their own thoughts and 
occupations, Now Madame X. went there 
on purpose to distract them, and though she 
was at first unwelcome, yet she did succeed 
in giving so much occupation and amusement 
to the thoughts of the exiles, that she 
probably was right in thinking that she was 
engaged on a good work. Madame X. 

bhorred conventionality, dressed like a man 


nonsense. 

The Cossacks of Berezov, and, indeed, all 
the people in the town, thrive without much 
expenditure of toil. They fish during the 
brief summer season, but they chiefly live 
upon the Ostiaks. They are traders, not 
producers. The Cossack Berezovians have, 
indeed, become so degenerate a race through 
a long course of feather-beds, that their young 
men may be seen at the age of twenty, 
erying like babies when they are kept wait- 
ing for their tea. Even the fishing of the 
Berezovians consists chiefly in the loading of 
their ships with fish, obtained by barter from 
the Ostiaks and Samozedes. 

The Ostiaks, on whom the Berezovians 
live, know nothing of the use of metallic 
money, their currency consists of skins. In 
the exchange with these simple-minded people 
the advantage taken is so enormous—here 
we touch upon a darker side of human nature 
—that any cunning speculator with a capital 
of one or two hundred roubles, a knowledge 
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of their language, usages, nomadic move- 
ments, and the confidence of a few Ostiak 
families, may become in a few years a rich 
merchant. The Russian merchants fix their 
own price on all articles, and pay in their 
own way. The commerce is based firmly on 
the good faith of the Ostiaks themselves. 
Each family deals only with one merchant, 
and takes from him only whatever articles 
are wanted in the way of flour, knives, axes, 
nails, tobacco, calico, &. They may supply 
themselves on credit to the amount of any 
fixed number of skins. No city merchant is 
more anxious than an Ostiak for the punctual 
payment of his debts. If disappointment 
should occur through an unproductive hunt- 
ing season, or if by the death of the debtor 
payment of any due should be postponed, it 
remains always as the first claim, and while 
one member of the family survives, able to 
hunt and fish, the creditor is certain that his 
debt will be discharged. No temptation will 
induce an Ostiak to sell, for immediate gain, 
skins that are due for articles already con- 
sumed, These honest people toil inde- 
fatigably with the spear, the net, the bow 
and arrow, but the profit of their toil goes to 
the idler men, who trade between them and 
the European market. They themselves 
earn but a poor subsistence. They live in 
the woods in huts of birch bark in the 


summer, without doors or windows, and the 


household furniture of a family consists 
simply of a bucket made of birch bark, a 
basin of the same material, a few wooden 
spoons and reindeer skins, to which it is not 
essential that an iron kettle should be added, 
as the Ostiaks, who use no salt or bread, are 
not particular about the cooking of their 
food. Fish, they of course eat raw. Even 
ladies and gentlemen in Berezov consider 
fish to be made insipid by cooking, and when 
they go out on fishing parties, carry a little 
knife with which to scrape away the scales of 
any fish that takes their fancy, fish being to 
their minds most delicious when eaten alive 
just after it is drawn out of the water. Raw 
fish, therefore, is the custom of the whole 
place, but Ostiaks will eat fish putrid, raw 
meat in any state, blood, entrails, uncooked 
foxes, crows, and magpies ; also, to the dis- 
gust of their Russian neighbours, hares. The 
exiled ladies, however, showed their partiality 
for hare,and very much horrified Koslow’s wife 
when Madame X,. had shot one, by desiring 
her to roast for dinner the offensive animal. 
A short account of the late husband of 
Madame Nizegorodtyow, the rich lady in the 
eat yellow house, will throw a little further 
ight on Berezovian manners. He had beena 
great merchant and a man of enterprise and 
judgment, He desired to introduce a spirit 
of improvement into his native town. His 
native town detested innovation. The mer- 
chant went yearly to the great fairs at Irbit, 
and Nishni Novgorod, and there becoming 
acquainted with many of the ways of Europe, 
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he bought and brought back luxuries to 
Berezov. He even attempted to introduce 
agriculture upon his untilled native soil, pro- 
cured the necessary implements, and brought 
up the Soswa with him people conversant 
with tillage. To this day there is shown 
near Berezov a field from which the forest 
has been cleared, in which he used to sow his 
crops. During the hotter summers he even 
produced a few results worth sending to St. 
Petersburg, but his fellow-townsmen would 
not tolerate his new-fangled ideas. And so 
they went out and destroyed his crops. The 
merchant then protected his field with a 
strong wooden wall. Up rose an incendiary 
and burnt it. It was firmly believed in the 
district, that if the experiments succeeded, 
and agriculture were to be introduced into 
the place, the population would be ruined. 
We have read stories of this kind of which 
the scene has been laid nearer home than 
Siberia. The death of the merchant put an 
end to his enterprises, but he left in his 
house such traces of his character as a collec- 
tion of pictures, an organ, a billiard-room, 
even an open chimney-grate which his heirs 
after his death very soon blocked up. In 
Siberia they warm rooms with a stove. 

Another peculiarity which it amused the 
exiles to observe in Berezovian manners was 
the importance attached to that momentous 
part of a woman’s education—her ability to 
make a pudding. A bride is required, on 
arriving at her husband’s house, to invite 
guests to a dinner that shall ete her 
quality, and upon which, in fact, her future 
reputation will depend. It must be prepared 
by her own hands, and both to herself and 
her parent’s shame will be the consequence if 
she be found deficient. If her dinner prove a 
triumph, it will recommend to honourable 
notice not only herself but also the family in 
which she was so soundly trained. Men 
marry for domestic comfort in a place where 
they are quite unable as bachelors to get it. 
Wives, therefore, are in great demand, and 
women have opportunity to make choice of 
their own husbands, with no chance at all, if 
they be not infirm or deformed, of dying 
single. Great as is the nicety of rank among 
the Berezovians, in marriage all distinctions 
founded on it are set aside as inconvenient. 
The daughter of a poor Cossack may be 
courted by a high government functionary, 
and will not unfrequently refuse him. 

During the brief summer, Berezovian ladies 
visited and went to parties (at which etiquette 
demands that ladies sit in one room and 
crack cedar nuts, while gentlemen sit in the 
next room drinking wine and spirits) in thin 
attire. There was a great display of silks and 
satins, and all feminine finery. But when 
September opened with a heavy fall of snow, 
and the whole dirty town suddenly looked 
clean and became covered with a sheet of 
white, the gentlemen and ladies out of doors 
underwent, to the amusement of the exiles, 
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a great transformation. They all turned 
out like a herd of white bears, that is to 
say, in Ostiak costume. 

Winter clothing in Berezov consists in 
putting on, firstly, a shirt of reindeer 
skin, with the hair inside, and over that a 
coat of the same make and material, but 
larger, with the hair outside. To this coat 
there is a hood, which is drawn quite over 
the head, and tied with a leathern strap 
under the chin; it comes over the entire 
head, face included, leaving only openings 
for the accommodation of eyes, nose, and 
mouth. This hood i$ formed of the skin 
taken from the reindeer’s head, and the ears 
of the reindeer being left upon it, stick up as 
interesting ornaments. The gentleman (or 
lady, for the most delicate and fashionable 
Berezovian wears the dress out of doors in 
winter) draws over the hands large gloves 
of shaggy fur, which are attached to the fur 
coat, and when not used are tucked up in the 
manner of cuffs. Over the feet and legs are 
drawn long stockings of reindeer skin, having 
the hair inside, and over these again are 

ulled boots with the hair outside. The 
se are made of skins taken from the rein- 
deer’s legs, sewn together in strips, they 
cover the thighs, and are fastened by straps 
at the girdle. As the soles also have the 
hair turned outwards, they assist the feet in 
walking over ice. In travelling, the Ostiak, 
or his Russian imitator, throws a third gar- 
ment of fur over the other two, having a 
hood that covers the whole head, and 
contains no opening before eyes, nose, and 
mouth. 

So dressed, the traveller bears not the least 
resemblance toa human being. The Ostiak 
wears such articles of dress throughout the 
year, contenting himself with the use in 
summer of such furs as have become thin and 
have had much of their hair rubbed off by 
constant service. The Russian inhabitants 
of Berezov adopt the fashionable costume of 
the Ostiaks in winter only. Ladies, whom 
the two exiles had admired at summer parties 
for their delicacy and for their elegance of] 
dress, were to be found in winter, in-doors 
or out of doors, dressed after the savage 
but extremely comfortable fashion just de- 
scribed, and looking much more like the bears, 
their neighbours, than human beings. 

As the frost increased, the interest of all| 
the Berezovians was concentrated on the 
river. During all its stages of freezing, until 
it was quite firm and hard, that is to say, for 
five or six weeks, no post could come in, and 
all communication with the outer town was 
at an end in Berezov. The bulletin of the 
state of the river was sent about the town 
incessantly, and the exiles who were not the 
least anxious people in the town—being cut 
off from the fortnightly receipt of words of 
love from their far distant homes—went 


of ice were floating 





down among others to the river banks. The 
water on both j was frozen, masses 


£ides 
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and rumbling down 
the centre, with a noise like that of 
distant thunder, accumulating on the sides 
and narrowing the central channel. Wise 
men were prophesying the precise hour 
at which the whole river would become 
fast, and watching with strong interest the 
struggles of each flow. At length, the com- 
plete freezing of the river was announced 
promptly to the ladies in their room, by 
Madame X., who proposed driving out upon 
it without one hour’s delay. Off they went, 
therefore, on a sledge, Madame holding the 
reins, being certainly the first to try the 
bearing powers of the centre of the-river, and 
very much alarming her companions by her 
feats in the character of charioteer. They 
felt more easy soon afterwards, on the fifth of 
November, when an atténtive citizen, who 
had real reason to be proud of his manage- 
ment in such matters, took them out on a 
reindeer-sledge, behind three fleet deer, and 
brought them home safe after a lorg sweep 
about the country. 

Then winter having set in, all the house- 
holders in Berezov proceeded to take the 
glass window panes out of their frames, and 
to substitute panes of fish-skin, which admit, 
they say, less cold, and from which the ice can 
be scraped off with a knife more easily. The 
ladies begged to keep their glass, but did not 
profit much, for it was soon covered outside 
with a thick coat of ice, like mortar. Before 
glass was brought, they used mica, in Berezov; 
but that is now abandoned. The house in- 
teriors in Berezov, during the winter, are 
very warm, being built of very thick trunks 
of cedar, and well warmed with cedar logs in 
stoves, of which the flues are secured with 
double iron plates. The nights are longest in 
October, there are then hardly three hours of 
day. These passed so quickly, that they 
seemed to the exiles scarcely perceptible, and 
the long nights seemed the longer for the 

vant of any measurement of time. There 
were no clocks or watches in the place. There 
was a sand glass running half hours, kept 
under -careful guard at the police-office, 
watched by Cossacks, who relieved each 
other, and were charged to turn the glass 
the moment all the sand had run down, and 
then hurry to the church and beat the time 
upon a bell. <A clock of this kind will get 
sometimes into terrible arrear, through any 
neglect in the punctual turning of the hour- 
glass. The Ostiaks, who know nothing of our 
hours and minutes, measure time by kettles. 
They may make a certain journey, for example, 
in three kettles, that is to say, in three times 
the time that it’ would take to boil a kettle. 

I need say nothing of the brilliant northern 
lights with which the winter nights of Berezov 
were glorified. Let us come finally to Christ- 
mas, which is out there in the cold, also a fes- 
tive season, lasting until Twelfth-day. At 
Christmas ends a six weeks’ fast in Berezov, 
by which no doubt all appetites are sharpened 
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for the Christmas cheer. On the first day of 
Christmas, all the men visited all the women 
at their houses ; on the second day of Christ- 
mas, all the women visited all the men, and 
everybody wore the finest dresses he or she 
possessed. On the second day after Christmas 
masquerading began, and lasted till Epiphany. 
Fancy costumes and masks, brought often 
from Tobolsk, form a stock that grows in 
Berezov from year to year. Whoever could 
not buy a mask, could tie a handkerchief over 
the face, and wear a merry heart; that was 
sufficient for the pleasure of the poorest. At 
dusk on the second day of Christmas, the two 
ladies saw the town crowded with maskers 
who were on their way from house to house, 
paying mysterious and kindly ealls. There 
was a grand and funny reception in their 
lodgings. The Director of Police came as a 
Cossack ; the Judge as a Hussar ; the Physi- 
cian as a Woman; Madame X. as a Turk. 
They brought a fiddler, who having obtained 
leave struck up a Polish Mazurka that 
brought thoughts of home into Eve’s heart, 
and tears into her eyes, and then the company 
danced, testified in odd ways the heartiness of 
their good-will, and departed. 

Among other maskers, there came some 
dressed in the marriage garments of their 
forefathers, suggesting quaint and touching 
thoughts. The Berezovians preserve their 
marriage dresses, never wearing them again 


in common use, and transmitting them to 


their descendants. Ghostly thoughts must 
attend the strange collection of such dresses, 
differing in age and fashion, that are stored 
up in a Berezovian wardrobe. At Christmas 
some of these dresses are worn; they form 
an element~in the masquerading, proper to 
the season. Ghost stories and superstitious 
Sor gave a peculiar character to New 
Year’s Eve. Then strange beings greet the 
solitary reveller who passes at night through 
the silent street ; then magic mirrors are to 
be consulted, and the Prince of Evil, who is 
out and about among the masqueraders all 
the time, is more especially to be avoided. 
Church bells ring the New Year in over the 
far wastes of Siberia, as they do here in Eng- 
land, and on New Year’s Day congratulations 
and good wishes are again exchanged, the 
men taking a round for that purpose in the 
morning, and the women at midday. 

On New Year’s night the exiles were invited 
by the lady of the Director of the Police to a 
Berezovian Christmas party. They were 
there, as everywhere, cordially received. The 
evening began with coffee, tea, and sweet- 
meats. Then games followed, all bearing a 
family resemblance to our own home sports. 
A game, called the game of dish-songs, was 
played in this manner. A number of young 
maidens deposited each of them a glove, ring, 
brooch, or other article, in a deep dish, which 
was presented to a married lady who could 
sing the dish-songs cleverly. That lady, of 
course, proved to be the universal genius 
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Madame X. The maidens formed a circle ; 
Madame having covered her dish with a 
|napkin, sang over it sybilline oracles in verse, 
slowly and solemnly, shaking the urn of fate 
meanwhile. Everybody followed the song in 
& noisy, joyous chorus, that contrasted with 
the sybil’s solemn tones, and at the close of 
each stanza one of the girls, putting her hand 
under the napkin, drew a trinket out. The 
owner of this was of course the person to 
whom the mysterious prophecy referred, and 
must take to herself whatever meaning it 
contained, and whatever banter could be made 
out of it. There were other amusements, of 
which the pith consisted in dancing around 
some one in a ring, in catching and kissing ; 
indeed kissing formed a very conspicuous 
part of the great number of Siberian games. 
|; A common forfeit was a kiss to somebody. 
While the entertainments of the evening went 
on, maskers from out of doors walked in and 
out to show themselves. At four o’clock in 
the morning all the guests sat down to supper. 

A festive supper in Berezov, after a party, 
|involves an array of not less than a hundred 
dishes. First there is always the essential 
dish—a pirog—a raised cake with a French 
crust. Honour having been done to this, 
there arrive ducks and geese in every form of 
preparation, plain and set round with jellies ; 
tongues, heads, and heels of oxen, and rein- 
deers ; coloured jellies, and perhaps a ham or 
cold roast pig imported from Tobolsk. These 
having been removed, there follows a course 
of game and cutlets; after that a course 





of roast meat, under which the sight of the 
table is completely lost ; it includes all kinds 
of game found in the surrounding woods (and 
kept heaped throughout winter in the cold 
cellars of Siberia, as we keep corn in barns), 
geese, ducks, partridges, woodcocks, snipes, 
and in the place of honour, roast veal. After 
this, I describe a real supper at the house of 
the Director of Police—rice pudding, with a 
white sauce poured over it. Then sweet 
jellies ; finally several sorts of cakes. The 
dishes were placed first before the ladies, and 
then taken to the table appropriated to the 
gentlemen, and to the great dismay of Eve 
Felinska, from that table every dish* went 
out empty. After the last course, the lady of 
the house entered the room carrying a tray, 
on which was the stirrup cup. A bottle and 
champagne glasses being presented first to 
the ladies, each drank to the health of her 
hostess, and the gentlemen then followed their 
lead. This parting glass consisted of a home- 
made wine, resembling champagne to the eye, 
and made of raspberries or currants, with the 
aid of sugar and French brandy. 

We must return home with the guest. 
For my own part, I am quite glad to have 
read about so many warm hearts in so cold 
a country. A great deal more to the same 
purpose (and some noble stories about Bears) 
will be found by any one who reads the book 
in which Eve Felinska has related her own 
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story. It cannot be read by too many people, 
for it is a thoroughly good book. Among 
other things, all people will be glad to hear 
—and most old people too, for that matter— 
that there arrived at Berezov a certain Doctor 
Wakulinski, a young government physician, 
that he won the in of Josephine, and 
married her, and that her friend, Eve Felinska 
was restored to her family—although not 
until she had endured many weary years of 
exile. So that she also at length came back 
to her own home, and nobody of whom we 
have been speaking, was left unhappy. 


CHIPS. 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS IN NORWAY. 


At Christiania, and in other Norwegian 
towns, there is a delicate Christmas way of 
offering to a lady a brooch, or a pair of ear- 
rings, in a truss of hay. The house door of 
the person complimented is pushed open, and 
there is thrown into the house a truss of hay 
or straw, a sheaf of corn, or bag of chaff. In 
some part of this “ bottle of hay” envelope, 
there is a “needle” of a present to be hunted 
for. A friend of mine received” from her 
betrothed, according to this Christmas custom, 
an exceedingly large brown paper parcel, 
which, on being opened, revealed a second 
parcel with a loving motto on the cover. And 
so on, parcel within parcel, motto within motto, 
till the kernel of this paper husk—which was 
at length discovered to be a delicate piece of 
minute jewellery—was arrived at. 

One of the prettiest of Christmas customs 
is the Norwegian practice of giving, on 
Christmas-day, a dinner to the birds. On 
Christmas morning, every gable, gateway, or 
barn-door, is decorated with a sheaf of corn 
fixed on the top of a tall pole, wherefrom it is 
intended that the birds shall make their 
Christmas dinner. Even the peasant will 
contrive to have a handful set by for this 
purpose, and what the birds do not eat on 
Christmas-day, remains for them to finish at 
their leisure through the winter. The carolling 
of birds about these poles made a Norwegian 
Christmas in the fields quite holy to me. 

On New Year's day, in Norway, friends 
and acquaintances exchange calls and good 
wishes. In the corner of each reception-room 
there stands a iittle table, furnished all 
through the day, with wine and cakes, and 
due refreshment for the visitors; who talk, 
and compliment, and flirt, and sip wine, and 
nibble cake from house to house with great 
perseverance. 

Between Christmas and Twelfth-day mum- 
"mers areinseason. They are called “Julebuk- 
ker,” or Christmas Goblins. They invariably 
appear after dark, and in masks and fancy 
dresses. A host may, therefore, have to enter- 
tain in the course of the season, a Punch, 
Mephistopheles, Charlemagne, Number Nip, 
Gustavus, Oberon, and whole companies of 
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other fanciful or historic characters ; but, as 
their antics are performed in silence, they are 
not particularly cheerful company. 


TIME AND THE HOUR. 


THERE are few persons, I believe, belong- 
ing to what I may call the middle class of | 
society who have not at some period of | 
their lives been seized or possessed of a | 
cylindrical metal box, containing a spring of | 
blueish hue, and a certain number of wheels 
cogged, or otherwise called a watch. At this 
present moment of writing, I have such | 
a cylindrical box—such a watch. It is not | 
by any means a handsome watch. It is not 
jewelled in any of its holes, neither has 
it a lever, or escape or horizontal move- 
ment, but simply an old-fashioned adjust- 
ment of the “verge” principle. Nor 
does its old-fashionedness give it value. It 
is old, but I suspect worthless, as an old 
hat, or an old pair of boots, or an old 
umbrella. It is not a little enamelled bijou 
of a thing to nestle in a lady’s bracelet, 
or garnished with a fairy key, and some 
elfin chftelaine of “charms to lie in a 
white velvety hand.” It has no second 
hand—no engraved dial, no view of the Bay 
of Naples, or true lover’s knot in diamonds, 
or rubies on its outer lid. It does not strike 
chimes, or play opera tunes. It is a watch— 
a hideous, turnip-shaped affair, with a tallow 
face, begrimed with fat mis-shapen letters, 
and with a huge keyhole in its countenance 
like a bleary eye. Its hour hand is crooked 
and tarnished, its minute hand is shorn of 
three parts of its proper length. A friend 
of mine, to whom I once offered it for sale, 
called it, less reverently than emphatically, a 
“duffer ;” and I doubt, were I to offer to 
rafile it, that I could secure a subscription of 
a dozen members at even sixpence a head— 
even on the signature of a preliminary treaty 
that the winner was to spend half its value, 
and the “putter-up ” the other half. It goes, 
sometimes, after a great deal of winding up, 
and ticks with a harsh, creaking, discordant 
noise. But it soon grows sluggish and 
morose—its hands moving, I am inclined to 
think, rather backwards than forwards, and 
requiring to be shaken violently, or banged 
sharply against a hard surface, or kept ina 
very hot room to prevent its stopping. Such 
is my watch with a battered’ old case, which 
I please myself sometimes to consider silver, 
but into whose real composition I am nervous 
of inquiring, lest it should turn out to be old 
iron or lacquered copper, or rusted pinchbec 
or some other marine store. Yet, seedy an 
feeble, and superannuated as it is—it sticks 
to me, this time-piece. 

Watches of greater value and more precious 
materials, together with chains, pins, rings 
and other articles of jewellery, I have foun 
to inherit a marvellous property of departing 
from me ; they take unto themselves wings 
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and fly away, without giving me the slightest 
notice, leaving me only memorials—souvenirs 
in the shape of frayed button-holes, and punc- 
tured stocks, and rusty morocco cases— 


memorials as melancholily tantalising as a} 


used-up cheque book, or a champagne bill 
that has been paid. This watch won't go— 
through fair and foul weather, through good 
and evil report, it adheres to me. “ We clomb 
the hill thegither ;” and perhaps it will sleep 
with me at the foot thereof, when I go to the 
land where John Anderson my Jo, and many, 
many more Johns and Jo’s have gone before me. 
The “duffer” is useless for time-keeping 
purposes, that is certain: I can’t sell it; I 
can’t wear it in my waistcoat pocket, for fear 
of being asked the time and not being able to 
beup thereto ; thus risking ridicule and shame. 
I won’t give it away, or hitch it out of the 
window, or liquefy it in a frying pan, @ la 
man-o’-war’s-man. Suppose that 1 philoso- 
hise upon it—that I view it, “duffer” as it 
is, in its relations to time and the hour—to 
human energies and failures and successes— 
to the march of intellect and the life of man. 
Tospeak of Time—the venerable figure not 
incommoded with drapery, with forelock, 
scythe, and hour glass (the sands for ever 
seereal , with wings, and foot for ever poised 
upon the march. “Tempus fugit.” I will be 
bold at once and dissent from the wise old 
saw. Time does not fly. He has no wings, 
no poised foot, no power of locomotion. Time 
is, and was, and will be, the same—unchanged, 
unchangeable, immutable. Don’t make of 
time an ogre, pitilessly devouring his children 
as the Virgil and Sova men would make 
you believe he does, Take him as he is; 
calm, tranquil, unmoved by the course of 
centuries, and ages, and years. Take him as 
a decent, sober citizen, sleeping calmly in his 
well-worn nightcap, while the sun (the real 
mover, the real essence of mobility) is for 
ever getting up with many a yawn and shrug 
before he rises, or going to bed with many a 
sigh of lassitude and weariness. Take Time as 
a bridge slung high and dry, and steady as a 
rock over a_ boiling, bubbling, crashing, 
Niagara of a waterfalt beneath. Perfectly 
inert and stationary is this old myth. He 
does not measure us. He wants us not. He 
never interferes with us. Wewant him; we 
measure him ; we interfere with him. Chronos 
and logos be Greek words, I think, that go to 
make up chronology ; and Jogos is the word 
century, or cycle, or solstice, or equinox, or 
year, or hour, or day, we tack to the skirts 
of Time, and think, forsooth, that because we 
call him different names at different periods, 
and that those names and periods may have 
ceased and determined, that we have spent 
Time, or wasted Time, or employed Time. 
Tempus fugit | Time does not fly ; and I do 
not fly in the face of the sun-dial when I 
deny the truth of the motto so often. en- 
graved thereon. It is the golden sun-light 
whose daily life and death are recorded by 
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the unerring finger on the brazen page, that 
we waste, or spend, or employ. The sun was 
the first watchmaker, and from his rubicund 
dial face tells us the time of day, to the con- 
fusion of the Horse Guards and Mr. Bennett's 
skeleton contrivance at the Crystal Palace. 
King Alfred with his wax chandlery, later 
patient German savants and skilled handi- 
craftsmen ; later still, your Dents and Breguets 
put. his phases into cylindrical boxes and 
called them watches. Savants, and priests, 
and rulers had been at work, ages before, 
to call so many suns and moons centuries, 
years, and days. Clocks and watches gave 
us hours and minutes ; and now we have the 
presumption to call this purely business-like 
agreement and convention between Strasburg 
artificers, Roman high priests, stage-managers 
of Olympian games, editors of Gregorian and 
other calendars, compilers of Magnall’s 
Questions and tables of dates, quiet workmen 
in Clerkenwell, pretty damsels in the Palais 
Royal, and Messrs. Partridge, Murphy, and 
Raphael, the almanack-makers, Time; and 
we have the assurance to say that, because the 
hour runs, Time runs too; that, because the 
sand slides surely, gently, slowly, inevitably 
through the pin-like aperture between the 
crystal cones, that Time slides, passes, too, 
Our ancestors knew better : they did not call 
a clock a time-piece; they called him a 
horologe. 

And, if I mention ancestors, I anticipate a 
storm of objections to my theory of time, 
suggested by the word I have made use of. 
Ancestors, my opponents will triumphantl 
cry! why, if Time had never flown or moved, 
where would be your ancestors, where your 
antiquity ? 

Now, what is antiquity? What is this you 
make such a fuss and pother about? What 
is antiquity to a man, or a man to antiquity ? 
What has he to do with anything but Life ! 
and while he racks his head about antiquity, 
how many of the years, and days, and hours 
that go to make up that life are irretrievably 
wasted. How many minutes he casts away 
right and left—like red-hot halfpence to boys. 
Yet a minute, my friend, is something. A 
minute! how many years must it seem to 
somebody standing on a scaffold in the chilly 
morning, with the spectre of a white night- 
cap grinning over his shoulder, with the 
hands of Saint Sepulehre’s church pointing 
to one minute to eight, and with but that 
minute plank between him and the deep, 
deep sea of eternity. A minute—will not 
the thousandth part thereof, consumed in a 
nimble spring to the right or the wrong 
side decide the odds between your being: 
landed safely on a well-swept platform heape 
with Christmas hampers, and hung round 
with jovial banners, or placards respecting 
Christmas excursion trains, and your being 
crushed to death beneath the remorseless 
wheels of that same excursion train, as it 
glides heavily along the treacherous rails 
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into the station? A minute !—in that sub- 
division of the day how many words of 
hope, or love, or murderous accusation, or 
frenzied anxiety, or kindly greeting, will 
throb through the sentient wires of the tele- 
graph, over marsh, and meadow, and lea— 
through hills and tunnels—across valleys 
and deep rivers? A minute will break the 
back of the strong steam-ship, and send her 
with all her freight of mailed warriors, and 
weather-beaten mariners, and restive chargers, 
down to the coral reefs and the pearls that 
lie in dead men’s eyes, to be no more heard of 
till the sea gives up its dead! A minute 
decides the Derby, settles whether the firm 
of Ingots, Nuggetts, Bullion, and Co. shall go 
into the Gazette and Basinghall Street, or 
its senior partner, Sir John Ingots, into the 
House of Peers. Guilty, or not guilty ; the 
billet of all the bullets at a battle; head 
or tail; “how will you have it?” or “no 
effects ;”—all these lie within the compass of 
a minute, of less than a minute, of the in- 
finitesimal particle of a minute ! 

I have heard of some little ephemeral 
insects—animalculee—billions of which they 
say could dance hornpipes on a needle’s 
point—trillions of which could hold mass 
meetings on the prickle of a gooseberry—so 


small are they. Yet each of the infinitesimal | 


entomological Lilliputians might possess a 
trifle of a hundred legs or so ; and who shall 


say each does not feel pain and pleasure— 
heat and cold —as we bigger animals do. 
The duration of life with these ephemera 
sometimes reaches, but seldom exceeds a 


minute. Within the sixty seconds they live 
and die, and strut and fret their fifty pair of 
legs upon their vegetable stage. Within a 
minute they act the part for which they 
have been cast by the Great First Cause— 
within the minute they serve as rivets or 
links or rivets, or something microscopically 
small, but not despicable, in the Great Chain 
that binds all Nature to agree. If some of 
them be such strong, and vigorous, and ab- 
stemious insects as to live to the prodigious 
age of a minute and a-half, they must be 
looked at by the young animalcule—the 
spruce fellows some twenty seconds old or so, 
as astonishing centenarians, patriarchs of 
the cabbage-leaf—sages of grass-blades. 
When they die, perhaps they are buried in 
great pomp and state in the pores of a 
strawberry—the funeral puff-ball being 
drawn by four earwigs, and all the top places 
on the neighbouring spear grass being at a pre- 
mium ; or perchance they dye their venerable 
green locks purple-black, just as they are on 
the brink of the tomb, thrust their feeble 
legs into tight boots, manacle their trembling 
antenns into primrose-coloured gloves ; and, 
with hats cocked stiffly on their palsied old 
pates, hobble up and down some Regent- 
street of a daisy —some Burlington-areade 
of an apple-pip, leering at the damsels who 
are carrying home Queen Mab’s court dress 


(Conducted by 
| in a eobweb band-box. How immensel 
superior are you, Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, look- 
ing down on these a million times diminished 
Lilliputians. How many feet you have to 
look down upon these tiny things. How 
strong a microscope you must have to 
be able to discern even sn agglomeration 
of a hundred or two of these Insect-things, 
Dear Lemuel, are there any people up yonder, 
|in any of those shining orbs, who look down 
upon us, who are as amazingly supercilious, 
| patronising, condescending as we are—none 
| of whose microscopes would be strong enough 
to discern one hundred Mammoths all ina 
‘row, let alone men. Do they take us for 
avimalcule, infusoria, ephemera? Dear 
| Lemuel, did Doctor Swift, think you, before 
| the chords of his mind broke, mean to write 
/naerely a boy’s story book, or did he gently, 
| kindly, shrewdly try to teach us that we are 
/not so very very great after all; and that 
| puzzled as we may be to find where minute- 
|ness ends ; sothere may be some thousands 
|of planets somewhere in space where men 
grow great by degrees and beautifully larger, 

Antiquity | what would be our poor little 
antiquity to the men in the moon, if men 
there be there, and bigger than we ? 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 
A FEW MORE HINTS. 


Awnytuine like hurry should be avoided in 
travelling. It is better to see one country 
than to scamper over three. Unluckily, 
few persons seem to understand this, and 
consequently carry home little else than 
impressions of railroads, hotels, and steam- 
packets, ending their journey thoroughly 
knocked up. I met a Scotch clergyman at 
Frankfort, and he was going on to Berlin, 
though he had never been abroad before, and 
had only a fortnight for his trip. He wasa 
pale, thin man, with light, straggling, fright- 
ened hair, and in a perpetual state of nervous 
excitement. I am afraid, too, he had a purse 
too light to carry him comfortably so far. 
He would have passed his time much more 
usefully and pleasantly, if he had crossed over 
from Dover to Ostend, and wandered leisurely 
over the glorious old cities of Belgium, with 
their noble Church architecture and pleasant 
memories of olden chivalry and painters who 
werealmost princes, His fortnight might have 
been enough for the lakes of Cumberland, or 
even as times go, perhaps, for Holland. But 
what, except a silly jumble of ideas, could he 
expect to carry home after fourteen days spent 
in gallopping through Belgium, part of Prussia, 
Nassau, Darmstadt, Frankfort, Hanover, 
Brunswick, and half-a-dozen other places. 

As a rule, a young man travelling to com- 
plete his education should pass at least three 
months in each of the great countries of 
Europe, or he is likely to carry away a very 
incorrect idea of each. He should spend six 
weeks or two months in the capital, to gather 
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the full fruit of his letters of introduction, 
and of these it is impossible to carry too 
many. After which he may take wing, and 
use the rest of his time in visiting the chief 
objects of interest in the provinces. Gene- 
rally he will find three days quite sufficient 
to give to the most celebrated places ; though 
Seville, Cordova, Cologne, Antwerp, Amster- 
dam, and more towns than I can call to mind, 
are fairly entitled to as much time as he has 
to spare. This must, however, of course be 
regulated in a great measure by his own 
tastes. While in the capital, also, he should 
endeavour to obtain as many letters of intro- 
duction as possible to — of influence 
residing in other parts of the country. They 
will be useful to him in innumerable cases ; 
and he should never allow a habit of laziness 
and indifference—apt enough to creep over 
travellers—to prevent his making use of 
them. He will thus learn (in a month) more 
of the real state of politics and manners in a 
country than he could otherwise get at ina 
year. It will be well for him too, now and 
then to take a pedestrian ramble for a couple 
of days, and throw himself upon his own re- 
sources in unfrequented places. I think well, 
also, of Lord Bacon’s advice that, while in the 
capital he should change his lodgings from one 
quarter of the town to another. 

As for companions and acquaintances, the 
more he has the better. Let him be very 
cautious, however, never to be drawn into 
conversations on politics, for his very valet is 
almost certain to be a spy ; and at least one 
out of every half dozen people he meets has a 
sharper eye on him than he thinks. If, there- 
fore, he wish to get at facts, let him keep 
his opinions to himself, whatever they may 
be. He must not forget, either, that he will 
be often wilfully misled—sometimes by dunces, 
and sometimes by persons interested in inocu- 
lating him with their own views; for, it is 
generally thought that an Englishman travel- 
ling, is making notes for a book, to be published 
when he gets home. Perhaps the safest com- 
panions he can have, after the gentlemen of 
his own embassy, are officers in the army 
and navy ; or, as these are often dull fellows 
enough, let him look out for some pleasant 
old librarian or keeper of a museum. Their 
acquaintance is easily made ; and from them 
a fund of information may be often obtained, 
which is very well worth having. Englishmen 
long established in any foreign country are 
generally full of prejudices against it, and all 
they say should be received with a good deal of 
doubt and a resolution to judge for one’s self. 

I said something about the expenses of 
travelling, in a former paper; let me now 
return to the subject. A friend of mine, a 
young gentleman in a very good position in 
life, left Paris last May, and returned to it 
last September. During this time he travelled 
over the greater part of Europe and the 
East, going even to Palestine. He had 
indeed, no servant; but he took first-class 
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places on all railroads, and a seat in the 
coupés or best parts of diligences (called, 
pleasantly, eilwagen, in Germany, because 
they go so slowly), and he halted always at the 
best hotels. He was a quiet, modest fellow, 
however, and did not think it worth while to 
get a headache by drinking bad champagne at 
dinner, because it is expensive. I dare say 
he did not scold the waiters either, and so 
have to pay for his lordly airs; neither 
could he have bought a great quantity of 
useless things ; at it is Saahale that he 
went to the stalls of theatres instead of 
taking a private box, thus seeing better and 
not paying so much. When my friend got 
home, he found that in precisely four months 
he had spent, purchases included, the sum of 
exactly three thousand franes, or one hundred 
and twenty pounds sterling. 

A trip up and down the Rhine (keepin 
clear of Hamburg ; it is not on the road, onal 
advise nobody to go there), may be done very 
jollily for twenty pounds ; a party of three or 
four may perhaps do it for less, if they cut 
close, and would not have wax candles to go 
to bed by, in spite of the frantic rush of the 
waiters to light them. A party of young 
college men meeting at Bonn, in 1848, 
travelled subsequently over Switzerland on 
foot, for fifteen pounds a head; but then 
they were Germans, and I know one of that en- 
thusiastic nation,son of one of the first scholars 
in Europe, who came from Bremen to London 
with just three pounds in his pocket, and stayed 
in England exactly one month upon it, work- 
ing his passage out and home before the mast. 
He says he found it very good fun, and I 
dare say he did; I am sure I should be 
proud of such a feat, and so would any spirited 
tad who wished to see the world. I must 
confess, however, that his hands were not 
very much like those of a writing-master at 
a ladies’ school afterwards, and that when 
he called at my lodgings in London, he was 
supposed by the servant to be a smuggler. 
It is a frolic, too, that won’t do for any man 
much under twelve stone, however light- 
hearted. 

An agreeable ramble, for a week, over the 
lakes of Cumberland, need not cost more 
than ten pounds; and you may go through 
most of the scenery of Scott’s novels for an 
additional fifteen. In 1847, I went from 
Edinburgh to the Trossacks, with a party of 
three others; we were three days absent, 
returning by Glasgow, and spent just three 
pounds ten shillings a head. Ido not recom- 
mend any one who has really a taste for 
beautiful scenery to go abroad for it until he 
has seen Grasmere and Windermere, Loch 
Katrine and Loch Lomond, and “Stirling’s 
tower and town.” And as for the Lakes of 
Killarney in Ireland, he really will find 
nothing so lovely, the whole world over. I 
think that the river from Cove to Cork is 
incomparably more beautiful than the boasted 
scenery between Rouen and Havre, and I 
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have never seen a mountain which struck me 
as more grand and solemn than Beuledi : 
especially if seen as I saw it, while smoking a 
cigar one evening in the pretty garden of Mrs, 
Stewart’s Inn at Ardnacrachan by moonlight. 

There is another unspeakable charm in our 
home scenery, and one which belongs to no 
other. It is mixed up with the history and 
the legends of our own land, and we can 
listen by the fire, or, sitting on the stump of 
some old traditional tree by moonlight, to 
the dark superstition of the peasantry, and 
thus learn to understand the hearts and feel- 
ings of our own countrymen—a knowledge, 
I should say, quite as useful to a public man 
(and, thank Heaven, we are all public men in 
England), as anything he may learn on the 
Banks of the Rhine or the Danube—beautiful 
as are the sweet dreams of the old German 
bards, and the stirring songs and wild tales 
of the Magyar and the Wallack. Besides, 
there is another thing I have altogether for- 
gotten. We can understand the picturesque 
language of our own peasantry, with a 
thought in every phrase ; but how many of 
us can feel the true charm of a foreign patois, 
or cares to ‘puzzle himself with it when tired 
at night? In the one case, a talk with a 
rural worthy is the most refreshing thing I 
know of to a faded town mind. 

, Itis a great nuisance to have to make a 
bargain with your innkeeper immediately on 
your arrival ; and it is the last thing a smart 
man will do, however slender his purse. He 
is sure to get the worst room in the house by 
it, and will sleep none the cheaper ; besides 
looking small, and being thought a quiz. 
Indeed, I need not tell the observant indi- 
vidual who has ever crossed the Channel that 
of all travellers the variety L’ Anglais Tourist 
is looked upon as the finest game, and imme- 
diately on his arrival the whole household 
are agog to laugh at him. No matter, there- 
fore, how poor you are, take up your quarters 
quietly in the rooms they give you, if you do 
not want to be roasted for the amusement of 
the waiter. As a means of checking extor- 
tion, order up your bill every night. If you 
then go into the landlord’s private room, and 
in the course of a quiet conversation with 
him object to any item you consider too much, 
you will find your expenses diminished in the 
most polite way possible. If, on the other 
hand, you prefer summoning the waiter b 
half-a-dozen furious pulls at your bell ; and, 
after having thundered at him unintelligibly, 
and to his great delight, for five minutes 
proceed to vent your Britannic indignation 
at roguery on mine host in person (if you 
ean find him), you are very likely all to get 
red faces together, as the discussion waxes 
warm, but your bill will remain undiminished 
to the end of time. 

Another mistake economical people often 
make, is, that of going to bad hotels. English- 
men should always use the best, and, if 
possible, that most frequented by their own 


countrymen ; for the proprietors of out-of- 
the-way little taverns will be sure to have 
heard such fabulous accounts of the depth of 
our pockets, that the bills they make out are 
surprising. I remember arriving in Rouen 
late one night, and having missed the last 
train to Paris, I turned into the first miser- 
able little inn I could find near the railroad, 
to pass the few hours before the first train 
started in the morning. I had supper anda 
bed ; such a bed! If certain little animals in 
it had only been unanimous, they might easily 
have dislodged me; but, fortunately, they 
were French fleas, and there was division in 
their councils. They moved me, however, and 
pretty briskly. I i not think I ever passed 
such a lively night in my life ; and in the cold, 
grey, damp atmosphere of a Norman morning 
in spring, I found myself shivering before my 
hostess asking for my bill. My hair felt Jike 
wire, and I am sure my face must have looked 
like a badly cooked plum-pudding ; it felt so 
swelled and bumpy from the offensive opera- 
tions of the enemy on the previous night. 
My bill, however, was thirty francs, or about 
four times as much as I should have paid at 
the first hotel in the town. But there was no 
help for it, andin the course of a rather brisk 
conversation in which I remonstrated, mine 
hostess (as pretty a little specimen of a French 
virago as you would wish to = let out the 
whole secret, by telling me frankly, “that she 
had never before seen a pigeon of my species, 
and she therefore determined to pluck me.” 
And she did. 

As a rule it is a good plan never to 
negociate with the waiter about an over- 
charge or an inconvenience, but always with 
the landlord in person, and, if possible, when 
nobody else is present. Always pay up your 
bill, too, some hours before you start, or you 
will find half a score of complaints, perhaps, 
to make, and nobody to hear them. Mine 
host nearly always takes care to be out of the 
way after sending in an extortionate bill to a 
departing guest ; and out of the way he will 
remain, until, you are safely off, and nobody 
else can help you. Mine host is, indeed, as 
full of tricks as a pantomime—especially if an 
Italian ; so that it is better always to keep a 
tight hand on him. 
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